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PREFACE. 



My writing this book has been very much of an 
accident. Wishing to encourage attendance on a pro- 
posed Course of Lectures on Psalmody by the Rev, 
J. J, Waite, I preached a short sermon on the subject 
to my Congregation, with no other view but that of 
exciting so much interest as might induce that attend- 
ance. To my surprise, I found there was a very general 
and strong desire for the publication of the discourse. I 
consented to prepare a brief and rapid *' recollection" in 
the form of a penny tract. Having begun, I became 
increasingly interested in the subject ; and it struck me, 
that by laying aside the form of a sermon, introducing 
topics and allusions which the sermon does not permit, 
by collecting Bible facts, and giving Bible authorities, 
I might greatly interest thoughtful and intelligent young 
persons in the Scriptures themselves, and help them to 
discover that the Book, so often associated with ideas of 
dullness and gloom, is not only the most important in 
itself, but one of the most interesting in the world. 
With a view to this class of readers, here and there a 
little more pains than usual began to be bestowed on 
expression — a flower or ornament was now and then 
thrown in, — and something of measured and musical 
cadence occasionally ^given to the diction, that 'i ^ic^ht 
be a pleasing and an appropriate vehicle for the Tst^^ry 
of song. I am not so sure of my success as I am of mv 
motive. I hope the goodness of the intention will palliate 
defect. Though not a sermon, the piece is in the form of 
something spoken^ and it is intended to prove something, — 
to produce effects both on the reason and the conscience. 



IV PREFACE. 

I have called it, therefore, "An Oration and Argument," 
meaning by these terms to express at once its character 
and its end. 

I may be permitted to observe, without presumption, 
that I think there is much to interest in some of the 
things which come out in the course of the scriptural 
review, and that some of the points are important which 
are deduced from it, whether directly, or by explanation 
of the true analogy between Judaism and Christianity — 
the Temple and the Church. If the young persons of 
our religious families, who are home from school, or 
who have lately left, will employ themselves in finding 
out the Scriptural references to facts, persons, and ex- 
pressions ; and if parents, and elder brothers and sisters, 
will join them, and talk over both text and comment, I 
am not without hope that these few pages may be found, 
or made, by intelligent and loving piety, a pleasant and 
useful Sunday evening Christmas Book. If it succeed, 
I may be encouraged, or tempted, to try something of the 
sort another year, with more forethought and intention; 
and if this idea strike the reader, I shall be glad of any 
hints that might help its accomplishment. So, wishing 
my young friends happy and joyous holidays; — a merry 
but wise Christmas vacation; — evei^y day some study within 
doors, and sometimes good skating without ; — science 
at the Polytechnic and Song at home; — bright faces 
from pure consciences and unselfish hearts ; — instruction 
and delight in God's worship, — and his Paternal smile 
and blessing everywhere, — I remain, their loving friend, 

T. B. 

8, Savillb Row, Walworth, 
December, 1847. 



P.S.— A Parugraph Bible will be found of great advantage. I have just seen two parts of a small, 
elegant, and cheap edition of one now publishing by The Tiact Societt. It contains prefaces to the 
diiferent books, remarks on the Hebrew Poetry, with much other matter that appears adapted to be 
Teryusefnl. 



THE ARGUMENT. 



iNraoDucTiON. — The true idea of Worship — Parallels between " Faith, 
Hope, and Charity," and Preaching, Prayer, and Praise — Statement of 
the subject, I. — Primitive and Patriarchal Times. Paradise — Moses 
—Milton — Invention of Musical Instruments — Jubal — Connection be- 
tween Poetry and Music — Music and Song in the Ark — Noah and his 
Sons— -Laban and Jacob — Job — Elihu — Magnificent allusion to the 
Creation — Milton. U. — Formative Ages of the Jewish Church. Tri- 
umphal Song of the Israelites at the Red Sea — Their previous habits 
fflia (Jtilture in Egypt — Moses' Song and Blessing — Balaam, Deborah, 
Ii6d Barak — Daughter of Jephtha — ^Woman of Israel — Hannah — 
JSarrtuel— Prophetic Colleges — Music and Singing by the Sons of the 
trophets^-David's playing hefore Saul — His Elegy on the Death of 
Saul. and his Sons. III. — The meridian period of the Jewish Church. 
Da'dd'is removal of the Ark — ^His first Psalm — His regulations for the 
^^ice of Song — Solomon — ^The Temple — Religious Revivals — The 
paptivity — The Return — ^The Jewish people, as a Nation and a 
Qjl^urchjt intensely Musical — Description of The Psalms — Concluding 
Sketch of the Life and Genius of David. IV. — Passing glance at 
the Apocrypha — The New Testament — Christ's Advent hailed by the 
return to the Church of the Spirit of Prophetic Song — Mary — Eliza- 
Ibieth— Simeon — ^Anna — ^The Lord's Infancy and Youth — Illustrative 
' Jidssages in the Life, Appeals, and Parables of Jesus — Christ's entrance 
iftto Jerusalem — His attendance at the Temple — His last Hymn — The 
' first Christians — Inspired Psalmody in the Apostolic Church— Perma- 
• inent Laws respecting Psalmody — The Visions and Song of the Apo- 
calypsev Y i-^^Concluding Lessons. The importance of Praise — Its 
obligation as a Duty — Review of its History — Scriptural Exhortations 
— Necessity for Instruction in Singing — The subjects that may be em- 
braced ty Psalmody — Congregational and Family Singing — ^The Levi- 
tical Economy — ^The Christian — Difference, from principle, between 
the Psalmody of the Temple and the Church — Limits of the elaborate 
and official in Christian pubUc Praise — ^The conclusion of the whole 
JMttet a i^reat practical lesson : to be good — Postscript. 
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THE SERVICE OF SONG, 

IN THE HOUSE OF THE LORD.l 



Prayer and praise are the two principal parts of Divine 
worship ; or, perhaps, more properly, the only exercises that 
are worship. Preaching is not worship. Tlie preacher is not 
worshipping when he speaks, nor the hearers when they hear. 
More especially, "preaching the gospel," in the strict and 
proper acceptation of the phrase, is not worship ; for this may 
t)e addressed, with perfect appropriateness, to an assembly of 
persons, not one of whom may be in a condition qualifying 
him to unite with the speaker, in any Christian act at all. The 
"glad tidings" might be announced, and "God's method of 
salvation" explained, to a company of Jews, Mahommedans, or 
idolators ; and they might be consistently occupied in listening 
to the message ; and yet none of them, as such, or previous to 
their "belief of the truth," could, with any propriety, join, or 
be requested to join, in the prayers and hymns expressive of 
the faith and feeling of the Church. The same may be said, 
with some modification, but with perfect correctness as to spirit 
and principle^ of any number of the immoral and godless among 
nominal Christians. Worship is an act, — an utterance ; it is 
possible, therefore, only to the living^ for it is the outward mani- 
festation of an inward life — and is distinct, in its essence and 
nature, from the employment of the instrument which is used, by 
God's appointment, to enlighten the dark and quicken the dead. 

The exposition of Scripture, the explanation and proof of 
Biblical doctrine, the illustration of privilege and promise, the 

1 1 Chroo. vi. 31. 
B 



inculcation of duty, with every thing else that can be done by 
a-preacher to instruct and edify, comfort and warn, exhort and 
animate, a Christian congregation, may approach nearer to 
the nature of worship, than what we have already described, 
and is always included in the meaning of the word when 
we use it to express the whole of the exercises for which a 
church constantly assembles. Still, in strictness of speech, 
worship, properly so called, belongs exclusively to those services 
in which the assembly unites; which have a direct and 
immediate reference to God as the object; and which, as prayer 
or praise, are concerned with what he is, — with the blessingg he 
bestows, — ^with their mode of bestowment, — aiid with all the 
sentiments and affections of the inner life. ^ 

The three exercises thus referred to, may, without either iin'- 
propriety or irreverence, be spoken of 4n the same manner in 
whifeh the apostle speaks of the three great elements of th^ 
dhristian life,— feith, hope and love. "Now abideth prewAAag^ 
prayier, and praise, but the greatest of these is praise." ^P^k 
cbm6th by hmring'' " Hearing " having produced its eflfeel, 
**^Aiigeld rejoice over the sinner that repents,^' and say ^tmh 
other, with surprise and rapture, "behold he pr^^k^'' 'hck 
their riapture is not perfected till the prostrat0^«nd ji^ni(teiit 
man, rising from the dust and ceasing fromt^rs, *^liftsi'tr|) 
his face unto Gbd," "rejoicing in hope;*' sayiigj m'-tlife 
(exuberance of his bliss, and in the exultant language' Irf^MtliyFtd 
hv€, "He hath inclined his ear utto me, and heiird'ttiy^^ty^ he 
Tiath put a new song into my mouth, even jfirm^ ttnto fay '6^1^' ^ 
"I will go into bis tabernacle ; I will worship at hi^'fbdtsto^;'*' 

"Angels that make the Church their care 
Shall witness my devotion therd ; • ! f - - ; i " J n f )> 
Shall hear the grateful notes I rai^ J d hhiniif^j 
Approve the song and joip the>praisQ.'\ . , , i fl * 

And this harmony with angelic natures^ ^^liEi the ihotiaet df ; 4he 
'Lord" on eatth,-^hi» embodiment of holy! love in the" s^ite 
ofdoxig" there^— ris but'the prophetic ajatieipation of iwtit& to 
6000905 <aAd to ooblinue foi!,ever, lit that worlds 'wh^lovenaalid 
praiae wHl ^ be alike eternal. ^^ Love Jtever ifaitethv 'but <ffh«the(r 
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there be prophesies they »hall fciil, whether the»e be tongues 
they shall cease, whether there be knowledge it shall vanish 
away." In consistency with this, Preaching will be unnecessary, 
where all ai^ saved, and none ignorant; *' they shall know 
oven as they are known." Prayer will be superseded, where 
nothing is left to bewail or fear, deprecate <m* hope; "There 
^hall be no more curse." Praise alone, of the services of the 
ehurchj "never faileth," nothing can supersede ijkj— it cannot die. 
3Dhe happy in heaven, cemented together by thai Love which 
will: survive the consummation of Faith and Hope, shall oeas^ 
»o1^ day «or uight^ the everlasting utterance oUhat PraUe, which 
shall survive aiike Preaching and Prayer ; and in sympathy 
with them, will be the "many angels round about the throne," 
whoj having once "searched into the sufferings of Christ," now 
seeing "the glories that follow," and hearing the harmonies^ 
the new song, shall, as far as they are capable, "join the praise" 
jind mingle tlieir voices with those of the redeemed. 7'hf inward 
^em^iment that binds together angels and men, and Me outward 
,tari9t)ci8e in which all unite, are thus bnds to which the other ^eU" 
itiments and the other exercises, associated with them respectively 
hm'e, are of the nature of means. The first belong to a^ permar 
aent^ the second to a passing and preparatory state. All that is 
.formiative and auxiliary must " vanish away,"— the essential and 
fioal oan aione remain. Faith and Hope, Preaching and Prayer, 
jWlU alik© terminate ; nothing will be eternal but Love aad Song. 
:M{ Po^ry and music,— measured and modulated language, with 
u^eiUBur^ and modulated sound) — would seem to be necessary to 
"tjl^y^v J service of song in the house of the Lord," or the umoaof 
many minds and of various voices in one united, harmonious, 
and " reasonable service." Whether, had man not fallen, we 
should have had the invention of musical inatrumentSj it seems 
idle to enquire, though difficult to doubt. Provision for music, 
ydcA a«d instrumental, is made in the very oonstitutioo of 
thifig8--^in the mechanism of man and the laws of nature ; anid 
it iS ■ biurdfy to be supposed, that in any ooneeivable oiroani^ 
«()am)e», espeioially these of moral and pbysioal perfectiou, siieh 
fwovisioai woiild baire/^forweveir recnained undis^dtered and 
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unapplied. Without discussing, however, such questions, let us 
proceed to collect and dassify such passages in th6 Old find 
New Testaments as <*ast li^ht on the histOiy-^f Pi'ais^, tts -It 
matter of feet, in the tonrse and progress of thijfwdrld a* it'fe^ 
only premising, that Hs aids and iatixiliarie^ (if liot,' indekly^t* 
neeesskry pne-l'equi^ites) poetry' and music^^the latter^,^ Irdtli 
vocal and inst^ftm^titeil^ wiU constitute impo^taAt J)oittfs of 
ob^rvationv We shall not travel out of tlie record ; w4 shtfll 
ijot i'efer to profane ' hisftory, ^nd to the costomi= ahd ttccbtoi 
pli&fettibrits of Other nations ; but just taking the' fticti^^tt& they 
ibme' 'before us; in the sacred books of ' the Je'w'ish pe<]rfyl^ atitf 
the Christian Church, ive will observe "what thtey ap;f)ear *J>oStJ 
titely to teach, or what they warrant us VMsOnablytd'ihfei*^' 
• The hisFtOiy of the Bible id capable 'ityfbeihg' divided'^ i^irt 
vaTious"Wayi^, into distinct eras, according 1» the objeet^'ltli^ 
tended to-be illustrated; it will serve our puTpose to'glttVHie 
first 6Ter the pattiaTcJialctffe0; then overwhat' we tnby'fci^TI 
tk6^^/brmiative peridd of the Jewish Gommonu>dallh itnd €hU¥6K^i 
mAAd^ilf^^ret the tinted of their glcnytvi^'det^&y W^'riitfll 
then^pasis ott to the New Testament ; and condud^'tt^th-gdwei^al 
snggesti^c^s' and remarks. ,-•■'.■.'',;.' -.-. \>,;y, , ■^" -.///o* ( 

-.:■■/■■ •-■ }i.'j.--- . ' •■ •■- • ■' • ■ ''! wyylyni ,i!otiiJ^ 

This patriarchal ages extend fron* the Ci^etotldil ''t<^' th^ 
giving of the law. A vast period, ihcluditlg the^%ii?tft*e hft^^ 
tbty of one world, with several centuries off '^tbe^bl^teiifeifgo'f 
another. Their records are very imperfect, «ndvon;^aftrt*y'{y^tt^^^ 
cJOBtain little to satisfy curiosity. The hhtofy tif tlfe*e'"€lgeife fe 
in the book Of Genesis; their literature, m ib sji^Afc; ifi' thi^ 
book of Job. This is all. The first contains ft brief 'Atidts^lA 
sketch of the antediluvians, with extended and admirable 
biographies of subsequent patriarchs ; the latter is an elaborate 
argument on the Divine government and the doctrine of Pro- 
vidence ; but neithet of theui indude any di^tinet^Of extended 
statements in relaiion to tte times andf exercise^ 9^ worship. 
We can gather the g^ierdi pri»cipfe»rof lieMpaitrMa'ohal creed ; 
we know that'tMfb y^ili^nhattl mmt&^^^ prayer; 



]i\it i$pKial iworBhip3,,aad tbe.observaticm of a Sabbath, era 
gatbere4 bj inferwee from brief aad scanty materials^ aided by 
g^anieraj principles and Aiialogies, It is notto be wondered at» 
tYkemtqfey tliat there i&; nothing to be found in these books, 
l|}stori<;al, or preceptive, on the subject <»f Singing in Divine 
^rvk(3, when there is nothing about public Divine service at 
fnUv* We nieet, however, with both music and poetry. The 
l^^tl^r <we,iiud oo3secrated to religion, as the chosen vehicje of 
i|;s.hig]iiest, utterances; and though the forn^er is not.dipeetly 
^.^SQciatcd withit,, it cannot be shown that it was Tia^, .while all 
probjabilitieft w/ouW fSaivour the affirmative. 

T^t voices^ of our first parents, in their state of moral inno- 
CjSneiBjiaud of physical perfection, were no doubt of the greatest 
cpmpaep -audi sweetest tone. If not inspired^ at the same 
UHwwepty! with the powers of speech, of poetry and s<Hig,TT-rOP 
^i^ speech married at its birth with geniusr^readyj at any 
iBiWfi^^ ) j^a 4tting occasion, to come forth, in ,harmouiou3 
fl^ffihettsr, or iiftodidated tones, — the angelic symphonies tlvey 
ipi^ig^t, spmetiipQLies hear would soon awaken theiar imitative 
powers, and reveal to them their rich and varied. cgipabiUtii^. 
Milton, indeed, in perfect keeping with the imagery of the 
Apocalypse, describes them as hearing from celestial natures, 
tl>{5^ musiQiat puce of voice and instruments ; and, in ccasistency 
wjftb aUtbatistratipnal and probable, he invests tb^m with the 
pQw^^pf^xtemfparaneous poetical utterance, accompanied with 
cjcorriespoadiug musical expression. As night is coming on, /and 
Piur.>first, parents are surveying its splendours, Adam, in reply 
^{|in;en<5[^iry pf Eve, is represented as thus referring tp tbp 
fcf^t;^ii^eiWBSt^nce:Tr-. ; 

)I.u.Mi;;I>i '. ;" How often from the steep ;. i /i- 

*/ .,, ^1 Qf ecboinff Wll or thicket have we heard 

Celestial voices In the midnight air, ' - 

o?M ^ ' ^li^j ^ I'espohave td each other's note, ' ' ^ > . ' n - ;. 

[^,.4} .IT .t r , Sm^g thefr great Creator. Oft in bawi« 



([fj[' 



While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk^ 

Witii' i'ea'veiiiiy touch of inkrumental souhd^^ - • ' i • 



'lOYG'Tq l<W(y^e.:^^,i^ighVjWrt4^tqiirtl^^^ v/ou/l *>/. 

I " Paradise Lost," Book jv., line 080. 
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And the following morning, the feecond circamstdnce is em- 
bodied in the lines introductory to their hymn of praise : 

" Lowly tliey bowed, adoring, and began 
Their orisons, each morning duly paid 
In various style ; for neither various style 
Nor holy raptore wanted they to praise 
Their Maker, in fit strains pronounced or sung 
Unmeditated, such prompt eloquence 
Flowed from their lips in prose or numerous verse " i • 

All this is not history, nor is it quoted as either argument or 
proof; although the fictions of the poet are often far more true 
than the facts of tlie historian. On the hypothesis of a pri- 
mitive paradisiacal condition of humanity, it would be difficult 
to show that the spirit and essence of the latter passage are 
unphilosophical. We pass on, however, to other matters. 

Thfi first mention of music in the Old Testament is in con- 
nection with the invention of instruments. " Juhal — he was the 
father of all such as handle the harp and organ.'' ^ Nothing .is 
said of the spirit that prompted tliis effort of ingenuity, or of the 
purposes to which its creations were devoted ; but, originating 
as they did am^ong the descendants of Cain, it may of couri^ 
be supposed, that their uses were rather secular than religious. 
The natural instrument, however, the human voice — the 
divinely constructed and endowed instrument, had^precede^ 
these in existence, and no doubt in exercise, and had suggested 
the idea of the mechanical imitation ^ and this was possessed 
by the posterity of Seth, who adhered to the primitive institu- 
tions of worship, as well as by those whose progenitor " went out 
from the presence of the Lord ;" and by them it was probably 
employed, and perhaps under Divine teaching, when, like Cain 
and Abel, "at the end of days,"« or, at stated intervals^ they 
presented themselves at the place of sacrifice. There they might 
be heard, or in other, their daily or domestic worship, " Sole, 
.or responsive to each other's note, singing their great Creator." 

1 " Paradise Lost," Book v., line 144. 

s Gen. iv.5J. 

» Gen. iv. 3, "In process of time/' margin, "at the end of days.'' 



Jfn rie^pect.tQ Ihe inventiw of instruments by Jubal, it 
may b^ fi^ ivell to, Jiptice, that it is grouped with the origin 
of the useful aud imitative arts. One of his brothers was 
"the instructor of every artificer of brass and iron,"^ — the 
great levers, especially the Utter* on which the advance- 
ment and elevation of society depend < His father, JLamech, is 
the first person who is recorded as expressing himself in 
poetical language ; hi^ address to Adah and Zillaji,^ ig the 
oldest specimen of verse extant. The first Musician was 
appropriately the son of the first Poet». Poetry, at least, was 
early consecrated to the service of religion, for it became the 
language of inspiration and prophecy; its sister art, as we 
have supposed, was very probably similarly sanctified. God, 
indeed, in speaking directly to Noah or Abraham, " re- 
specting things to come," could adapt himself to the language 
of cominon life ; but Jacob, rising into a diviner region than 
ordinary exii^tence, in declaring to his sons " what should befal 
them in the last days," is filled with an afflatus that elevates 
his spirit above itself, and only finds a fitting vehicle in poetical 
^pres»an. In the same way, from earliest time — ftam thie 
first moment that God had a worshipper on earth — when mail 
rose into sympathy with the Divine and the Infinite, and 
attempted the language of adoration and praise, it is almoit 
certain that, by instinctive, spontaneous, and irrepressible force, 
it fotind appropriate embodiment in " the service of song." 

" The father of all such as handle the harp and organ." 
The language implies that many, from the time of Jubal, 
through antideluviati and postdeluvian generations, to the timie 
of the writer, cultivated the art. We have no ground for sup- 
posing that instruments were r^-invented, as lost or forgotten 
ftings, after the flood. "They that handled them" had no 
seeoftd fkther. They were preserved, therefore, by *' the chnroh 
in the arkj" some, if not all of its members, could cheer thehr 
Idftg and dark sojouwi, by striking from the strings of •'Jtibal's 
lyre" sparks of beauty, sweetness, or splendour— the notes of 
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some sacred aad Diviae sopg^ ^?cpr€as»yew(>f itheit)^ 
cf^l^encie inGocl^i Jhe Voices ^^itba{tiapf>areritlyalDafn(i<^lIed 
"jrewaai>^/' s^ttleii -or 8wli»g,:0li that .waiter of wafceiPfti to^ibeii 
ey^ of ^e^^.|)eril<Mi^y <?ir<3^wtwic^jj) weare^ no.doUbliioftffliJi 
" Uft^. jiip;pnJ(Ligb," Ji\ joyou* mcadase a»d exultaat^faltli^wliilpw 
uBi;({pg ii^ ^tfc)i .yjyicl expceseionft of prwsei as, ages «f)[erwanl(i^ » 
lifig/^r^.j^d^if^^i]^ '' in ^he h4mseoftheZord"rr''Gmiis^ okTorl 
Bj^FU9;is:,,ANP>^i^^Ni&TH, ih^refor^ will tee not. fear' [thoUfibthei^ 
^^k ^\,Vemoxied;^Mnd ihoiLgh the mouMeim be xcmried in4mAai 
n^^ ^f{f^.xtf^\s^. /Shaugh the waters roar mid itf -itioybUd'yi 
tfytf^l^ tha.JiiQttntains shake witfi the swelling thereof*" ■ '^"y.M^il » 
^p fhe tiixie pf tke po>stdeluyian patriareha; and (aniQo^ libsl^ 
d$^([^nflai4s. f)f Sheni) the pious line of the po8teri(]^4»f;iNlQa^j[ 
y^e^^n^ fl^ugap (^altiyated, — voice and io8trqmenJ;>*ccoi»|W.ny&g»l 
ea^^.^9.^]^i;y «^^he allusions: bear, indeeij{o^the.mo^ip^t^«M\ 
eqjl^^f^^^lfil^; ^d social gladuess, but . thi^y indicated .theiKtbikfi: 
ri^^p of. ^ tijJi^es, which, in consistaacg^* with.ftUrelpEjrifitncevA 
wd^jfjilijl J display, itself in religion as in Other .tbing*i ^Jiiahm^ii 
w^9;fpp^aving.^^cob fc^ his sudden flight, is^ya, Y^^hferefiweH 
di(^^^,jt;ih(]iVi,fl^et away secretly, and ste^d away frt«fti,mcL^t«<td^ 
di^^^ flLpt tell m^^that I might have seat thee aWAy.iwithiteiclk^l 
v^UiHhsqngs^w^thtahret^andwithharp?-'^ -And J[oh,lflesonb*^ > 
ing tjtie soQial customs of some of his day^ say§^jr^pectiiigithetai»i 
^^fhey take th^ timbrel and harp^ md rejoice at the^^mu\d efyiJf^y 
orgctnr ^ It is true tliat this occurs in ft^desiJriptiidnuofTfjd^elo 
wjcked; but their wickedness did noticopsist instheir IpKCiJofit 
i^usic, but in their preferring gratifiication *<]Kgodlinesft^{iiiU'tb«!i 
state of mind that could allow them, to rcjojciet, orto^cei^, iuj^^ 
thlngj, while they were utterly uaprepaited for eteridfeyyraiidd 
might "in a moment go down tQ.th^igl^ave.''^ . ^ysx Jpb^^iitaau 
"a^,perfect and an upright m.an,> one .that f(^rfii..G<>d «iadli 
oscijewed evil/' Wliat such a man.enjpyed5,.tb€^refi|rejhpj»feyto»T 
'^!Jfyf *? wicked ni^y have enjoyed ,it,tQo,.c9uW Wt (jfiieOtt^WWip 
H^e been a part of thejr wigkeKfausssi.^ .Jfo^^ fuwi^itfeur 

^^Vfe.%^^ 5JwX.his.p^pspi^iri|^,he^,|i^^^ 



■E 



9r 

iiidifeieiitrta mtsiealM»fttbffl6^ of the 

cbang8'^fakIy,i'by<b^i«,ffiici6ions,'liiid beeb brought upoB him 
ijitdiatr£spe€H^ ^My'SkkiU bkckbf^oil nie^bitd my bones 
are>bunied mtb> beaii ' Mghnrp^lso i$ turnml to'm&atftinff, and 
m^\{lrg0i^l6^tbe^ite o/tkemtkiUUeep.^'^ Job,*th€fn,' likfe^theW, 
o^*tei5*>/»ejoic«Nt:4it- the goqnd of the oi^gan,**^ and had,' iftftfdf,- 
botb> ^ilubpp^' and '^^irgan"- of his oivn. And Ihatmurf^ WW- 
asteG^t8d^^ by ^ tim> with delight attd plieasantnesA,^ nriiy h^^ 
iaiilrred) £patii;^vhfi»> s»y»fg, that in the thne' of hi^ b^^lth Ithd''' 
riUi!8^<bis piritate podkion and public hoti6ur, he ht& b6fen '^di' 
a tabret"^ to them whonow moeked at his mfeety. Elihtf' 
dttddribe^Gi^da^ hint ^^^ toko giveth ion^^intike idght^^ ^ tti ex- 
p»te«SSri'wHteh;'wt(ile' it refers to God giving^i«ai«i??^fbr pi^kis^^' 
itkjdi^ti«(i«'of advewity, in intervalsof pain, of hours cif S^rakef-' 
fu*iie*s^'irt>pli«s*AlsO,' that that matter i?|pad turned to a'CtJOUhti' 
andi tupBldd t& aoW)unt by rocal baymony. '■ God ^ve th&tndtti^' 
fQrj8ong9j'btit4hepiou$ made the songs and safng thiem. We 
mayiiddse tlw stage of our enqtriryby referring to the magnt-^' 
ficedit^iiHiiSroli which is;4Jdnftalned auaong thefi^sfedf thi^iDiVhlk''' 
stoteanentfi, "whta the writer of the book of Job introducieisl* 
Jebovadnhim^f ai» takii^g a part in ahd closing the contr()-^' 
veitsyi-^ iTrhcij itil a figure of speech ; it is God clothing Ms^' 
ideasjin:5(lie langnage of men ; but figures of speech, used tri ' 
exf^e^ spifitual or Divine ideas, must hav)^ their b^is ih 
objects* or fitctsifemiliar to men, in order to their conveying aw^'" 
nieaning at >«ill. > I^ey, therefore, to whom U was said, that, at^ 
iha'fiveBititni ^^ ikei^nat-ninff stars sang together^ and aU the sank of^ 
Ood^sfia^iedfoi'Joj/"* must have been capable of estimating/' 
theitallq^ion; • they thuet have been acquainted with these' 
n»des'of ^iJtjiressing estaltation ; they must hdiVe kn6wn somis-*' 
tbhtg, faot'oniy <yf th^rude, instinctive exclamation of a mu!ti- 
ta(^,>bu<;K)f tfai^ttnlonof niitnbers in harmonious concord. The * 
qu0tal»onUn q«le^tknt has not escaped (as what did escape T)U\e^ 
noike^nd ttie >bf ^thtti wondfeffid ihari, who siing, m a manner' 

I Job xxxi'^li ^^^ ^iott xvii."d. 'i Job xxxv. lOi' i Job xxxviiu 7/ 
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tarous ''height'* of his ''great argument/* and, among. (tfai^ 
rest,. ,ni ' 

'' lo the begining, how the heavens and the earth .<,£•!.. 

Rose out of Chaos.'' 

After the completion of the work, the assent of the Crea.tojP k 
thue described, in harmony with the scriptural allusion before 



us. 



" Desisting, though unwearied, he returned. 
Up to the Heaven of Heavens his high abode, 
Thence to behold this new created world, 
The addition of his empire, how it showed 
In prospect from his throne, how good, how fair. 
Answering his great idea. Up he rode' ' 
Followed with acclamation and the sound 
Symphonious often thousand harps that tuned 
Angelic harmonies : the earth, the air 
Resounded ; 

The Heavenfl and all the constellations rungy 
The planets in their station listening stood. 
While the bright pomp ascended jubilant. 

The harp, the solemn pipe, 
And dulcimer, all organs of sweet stopi 
All sounds on fret by string or golden wire 
Tempered soft tunings, intermixed with voice 
Choral or nnison. it^ir 

Creation and the six days' work they sung," i , ,; , j 



U)0 



fllU 



but 



II. 






In advancing to the next period, the forrnativ&agd^^df'^fk 
Jewish Commonwealth and Churchy we meet at the Very'i6rii- 
menccment with one of the most sublime iind riia^lflc^iit 
scenes that was ever described by the pen of the hJstdfiah, 'if 
could ever be imagined by the fancy of the poet.* Wei'e'it 
even supposed to be a gratuitous embellishment, the inv6iifl6il 
of the annalist, when his natural feelings, kindled by the c6ti- 
templation of the deliverance of the people, and risittg iWb 
rapture, he boldly accorded to them fitting utterance by tlie 
v6htrous imagination of this song and scene— even upon tnat 

1 PsMidiBe Lost^ Book vii. line 553, &c. . : ^ 
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faypothesb, the description we refer to would stand forth as one 
of the most wonderful creations of genius. A nation of slaves 
suddenly emancipated — a people, who a few days ago were 
trembling with terror, betraying the cowardice bred and 
fostered by their previous condition, now delivered from their 
pursuers by a miracle of mercy and one of judgment — standing 
on the shores of the sea through which they had been led in 
safety, and into the depths of which their enemies had been 
betrayed and were now buried, having " sunk down to the 
bottom as a stone" — a million of voices^ joining together 
in a set composition, divided into parts^ the men singing , 
the descriptive stanzas, and the women, by themselves, at 
the end of each, coming in with their choral response, cele- 
brating " Him who had triumphed gloriously" — why, the mere 
fabrication of such a thing is enough to entitle a man to 
immortal remembrance. When, however, we take it for what' 
it is, the simple record of a fact — when we try to imagine the 
reality, and consider that it once actually was-^ih&t that multi-* 
tude was seen by the sun in the heavens — that the wilderness 
and the shore echoed to the sound of their many voices, — and 
that, with jubilant emotion, and measured cadence, and pipe 
and timbrel, the redeemed of the Lord rejoiced in their deliver- 
ance, and offered to their Deliverer this " sacrifice of praise' 
and "service of song" — we feel ourselves the subject of 
);^^i)ghts and emotions which language is utterly inadequate 
to, embody, and which naturally lead us to that period, when.a 
fpig^tier multitude, " whom no man can number," exulting in 
the bliss oi a Diviner deliverance, are to stand upon the margin 
pf j^ l^ew world, and, looking on tlie extinction of all their 
,exi^mie^> shall " sing the song of Moses and the Lamb." We 
^ci, QQnc^j^n^dp however, at present, with the event, and not 
y^'ifh any. of its spiritual analogies ; and, as such, as a matter 
o^, fact^ it. i^ manifestly full of interest and significancy. That 
jj^ses was inspired to compose the song, there can be no queS'* 
tion ; nor can there be any that it was written to be sung. He 
would be divinely directed to give it to the people^ ajeid the 
entire arrangement for the sublime service wouM be-tkus 
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sanctioned by the will of Gody if it were not, indeod>. the.aifi^pjle 
realization of a Divine idea. It is not .wise^ <)r rightyM^py 
ca^e, unnecessarily to multiply miracles; sJidfih^r^t^t^e^tW/^ 
suppose that the knowledge of music, the . aoquaintiAi^€!&^M]| 
the principles and practice of the art requisite to the 'Cprre/itt 
performance of the song, together with the instruments v^cd 
on ther occasion, mere all brought by the people from Egyfi^ 
their power ip ex,ecute» their taste and skilly. their ^ppreqii^MPA 
of. a pie^e that was certainly somewhat elaborate ^md^^^p^j^ 
qated, with their ability to manage the timbrel and bfti*Pr7raji| 
fb^se were oiot things that suddenly dropped down t, on .tb^ 
HiQbrews from heaven^ and of which they had knoifFu nptbpiqg 
before, . The song was made for a people who. could. ^ing^.} 
i^Y^d it, if^as, adapted^ by its parts and structure, and •mec})a?|i<^^ 
aqcpmpanimcntSy^ to a people who. were capable, bysci^A<f€l 
^d: {^(;,. of, singing it. well ; audit wasi a ^aervdc0 of-.^iiiQi^g: 
tgil^.thef^n'd^' poetry and music were here publicly ^B^^^^fj^ 
ifr^fifim^., ,Tbf| first great, and national: act, or ratbe^r^^p^rh^p^ 
^^le^^t^fielib^ffite CAurcA-exercise.of anoLent Israel, ijKt^sj^;!^ 
^. f^igi^%ithesQ sister arts. I cannot but .think, boweverrtji^ 
i^s ^t.iwould not in itself be a itew thing ; it .co^ld only^b^thfl 
^piogona new scale,--^iaa manner unprocedent^d^^r P^bHfij^ 
andnunab^rs^t^wbat they had been im the habit lOfdpi^Dgibe^l^ 
ilipm the whole, therefore, may be gathered; m^a^yMpb^^^ji^^ 
inferences as to their previous conditio^;. 3 wi^tl^iJtwillxJB^}^^ 
ip coi?Lceiving of their religipus actSj-rrand SO»?e that, wi|j;WJ^^ 
gatfjour ideas of their bondage- ..WJMi^er,:Ui^ht.l^;ti^ 
fpqial. SLV^^ ocular character of, JLab^u's mu^ic, , w^, if^if^^Jt. J;^^ 
fe^Ltbat.tbe posterity of Jacob werejnu^cill too^and.tJTq.pff)^ 
biarbiUty is^ that H. was used by tA^Wjin tjie service, ,pf..Qp4fx wy^jj^ 
wba^^T^ir.w^.theiWeiglMi.pf . tb^i^^^ V bitt^„bo^dag9,';ji|t >5f^,fl[pt^^ 
^.fl^ld ^tpp^^a so cirii^ing^ as tpffeveBt 1.beijrvg€^^alH3MltJI 
?ft^?ft 9f,ia^,^p^ througb, which tlH>j»:^ifbfe^t ^.^^-i^wd^RWi^i 
1#<fqf*P4ifl<>^5e/oy,,tJ?|eir3oxi:p?F. . .T^hoy^Jiiad tiflpie t|?fftj^Mii^e 
it. They did attend to it. In the haste of their flight even, 
with their hearts palpitating ^^in^.absprbed with their hope of 
freedom, they bad thoughts to spare for their tabrets and 
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timbrels ; they brought them with them ; they preserved them 
<vm Ibeit* ' Joattiey ; thtey tdok 6n,r& t^t thetti irt pasrfn^ throtrgh 
^'the'i5eaiV'**aftd higniee, wheh broitg*t t<y this further Md6, thi^y 
Werefftilly p^pdred, bytbieie' atwl^hand, "with '!r€?spWwive skSH 
ttW' 6ti6<^l hiatttionii^*, tcr rfttg th<^k* ^divfefance, aild toatgtiJfJr 
th^'lA^r*;' •' ''''■■'■ ■■' ■•' ■•' '■ ■■-■ ■ ■■• '■''■- ''•»''^' '"^>' ^^^^^ 
' 1« 1^^^ tti!c^t 'ap^oiirijtte tfcttt^^ so( c«pable ttf'^tft* 

s^lf^>3c^ of ifciig;^ and who hitd already been ft<i<5UgtoiW*a ^tb 
^htiefet it ^ththek^ii'digibtt, should fliers, ^' thrfr^fit^tl gi^i 
arid^^tfU^a^^e^, '^gltet^tft^ Lord tb^gliW^^ Utrtb M^ ilaAe.^ 
i?^"W5t*ift*ifi<tlhg^fei:^^ifeetfcio, ftff tht!>s6,' wHo, vnih^tei^^ ^*ti 
ilfcigls thliri' beffcr^,*^ei^e about to be fb'rajediilto it 'Chhf-tfh; 1k)^^ 
tt)i^%fdVi^ tt "ptVe^thodd a^poitotc^d, and sacriflc^e^ afrftw^^d, 'ittd^k 
tafb^fhacae^^'buitt/' attd '♦Worship established,^ dlstirtguish<^a'*bjr 
kfe^Ibiit^'^f pf^top^^Ahd'beiauty. The laws Of Mofeei^,'i^tibs^(iwe«tl^ 
gW^V-are* nofdistl^ taken up vrtth "whttt %aj9 iie#— ^WitWeCd^i 
aa^cdl' atta"poIitieat riegnlatiofts, siiifed t6i'lhe*6hkhgfey tk^ 
iht^^M^sedi''6t't(i ptdspe<5tive^ ahd antidipAted circ\aAist^^^ 
TH^'^iSiiroMe^ •and li^vitieal iiistitUiion^; -witK* alP that^^tti^y 
itiS^yiVe*, mr^ ^iiey^'tlAAgs; = and kr6 the^hef^^'fekBWkt^ 
d^ribfed> «ttd Of d^*d ; but; to attending a^ sicf ifle(y 'arid'ti^itiif^ 
tt^V^sM^,' ^Ite people only did, in latger nuiftbei*8i'^\«iit*thfeV 
hid^te^ lttfl*tu«lly doittg before. Already were they^kM^t8 
oW^-*t!tei^i^fc6rtAtiOiis; '^*Pr^^^ Lord with th^harj^;' sJ^ 

ntttd^hffai'witTi the»|^l«ery. 9ittg tinto him a iii^W sm^ ;' plajf' 
MlJ^'ivliih'it ' ItVeid mofee;^^^' For th^, as to this mattfeh; iib 
t(ifeffii%'W«if!r<nitrifedi'^TO^ to bfe giveW. A' 

cSWttMd "WctklA haV^ beWi Weeded t& tave pf^tent€dlt,--^\b hkih 
i»WfeAM^^'«i6' noflf^ltj^ th»t'**tlh^ service''^ in' qu^ti6ii'>wa8'« 
fdfltfddfe'tMng'."" Th«i^assdeiati6t« tod habits teay b^^^her^ 
fim. tM^'cdildiid; c>n the §6ttitfg ttp df theF g^lden^klf,-^i*Si«^ 
lA'^&m be i»^6toberWJ, irregrfar bnlyfii th6'se^iid delgW^. 
It^^Vi^i' 'tof^»-iif<S»tet, ftot direct oi*' positive idolnitr^.^-^TH^ 
ilJeettaefer»y?t?,* W hoiliitti^arehdWh-^te wowMji/ tbfotigh^a: +5yiMg 
i^bbli'thi^ Odd "that Wad brotrght them dutdf the'lAml^W 

.il'>/'; .ui-;jiH 'U'-ill t*' 9i>.i;ii -lit iij II oi lid^jjj; bii» / ulT .li 
'to '»(|(.mI •t!\»i{j :•:>;// iv.'{'i^;>I^lj|jj^i^3^lljgf^j0^.!{., I i;i:«. .: 7ihl; iIuy/ 
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Egypt ;" and hence, when Aaron ^ built the altar, and nosde 
proclamation/' tho proclamation was, ''To-morrow is a feaat 
unto the Lord/' Whateyer was wrong in this act of wovahip, 
all could not be wrong, especially that dreumeiandey -whieh, 
being distinguished at a distance, Moses perceired th^t tbay 
tiwc worshipping, — "it is not the voice of them that shout ftw 
mastery, neither is it the voice of them that ory for being over* 
oome, but the noise of them that sing do I hear/'^ • / 

From the wanderings in the wilderness, to the time of BaYKl^ m 
period of great vicissitude and confusion, there are many expr)M^ 
uons and facts to be met with, indicative of the oonnectiooi ^ 
poetry and music with instruction, prophecy, worship, andwar^nv^ 
war, remember, of such sort as to partake of the nature of are^ 
gious act. " The wars of the Lord," were the expressions of fv^iig 
as well as patriotism ; were often begun by Divine direction, 
and ended by miraculous interference ; were always, perhaps, 
hallowed by the presence of a priest, and sometimes attended 
by the visible symbol of that of God. The songs that celebrated 
victory, and occasionally lamented defeat, were compositions 
generally suggested by inspiration, while those who «^it€Kiin 
tbe^l di4 so as in an act of national worship, and ^itli^^tJM^ 
feelings and sentiments of worshippers. Poetry, m#M^ 
instruction, and prophecy, are all combined in the^ subtmfi 
'SSfing^'^ which was taught the people, as one of the last ai^t^^i^ 
their Lawgiver ; and in ''the blessing^ wherewith Moms^ ^ 
man of God^ blessed the children of Israel before ii& deatbf^*]^ 
There is something striking and interesting in the faqt, that t tho 
commencement and the close of the utterances of the liebf^^r 
prophet in the wilderness, were in the form of elabpvata iyricail 
compositions ;-^lJie one on entering, the other on emer^^ 
frpm the/Pesert;— <Aa^ afler crossing the Ked Sea, thjis befwi^ 
djjSQQiissingithe people over Jordan. The apostate "that Iqiv^ 
thie/rages of unrighteousne^," was obliged, against bis wiU,. j(^, 
^lybey the impulse^J of the Divine Spirit of prophci^io i^Higi v/a|i(cj 

1 Exodus xxxii. 4, 5, 6,-18. . .^ D^ufc xxxii. 
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to depiet his visions in ihe style and imagery of his better days. < 
One of the brightest periods, in the otherwise degenerate ago 
of the Judges^ is that which is illnstratedby the triumphaat 
song of Barak and Deborah. The ]:^Qphetess, who^e super* 
natural sagacity had directed the war, and the miUtary chief, 
whose inspired valour found after victory expression in words, 
as it had previously dbne in achievement, united together in 
what is as much a Divine hymn, as a national anthem. They 
eelebrtfted not their own virtues,— of the one the wisdom, of the 
other the prowess, — ^but they ^^praised the Lerd for the avenging 
irf lirritiel, when the people willingly offered themselvete." > They 
sang Tesponsively. Some passages were uttered by the pro^ 
p^tesi^i some by the soldier, while others united and blended 
the^tc^ices of both. ■ i 



. p-.'i I- 



^' Awake^ awake Deborah ; 
''''' Awake, awake, utter a ftong. " 

Arise, [arise] Barak ; , 

^ ' ' Aiid Iea(f thy captivity captive, thou Son of Abinoam. 9 

ril;* •■•. . :• •■ • • • . r .:-j : 

'•'Thfe'pi'ayer of Hannah ^ is a sacred, triumphant sbiig; ift 
wilc/h'^fi^e expresses her gratitude for the honour of maternity^' 
e'^uI'M' in her deli vei*ance from domestic persecution, aDid eHi« 
b^fdteb' perhaps matters deeper than she knew. Divinely 
tesytedj'her'-pkms heart might have previously prepared it for 
hfei- Worship at Shiloh, or it might have been graciously "giveit 
to hfc^^atthe time; in the latter case, the '^gift of utteranee^^' 
i^^ld'be fe<i(iorripaiii^ by an act of impression on the memoi^. 
y-^ff ^k&n^ in* her distant home, when thinking of " thd littte 
owe"^' she had' "lent to the Lord," would her heart bfe eheered 
iferfrhei»'feHh strbngthehed, as she mentally revolved the e*al- 
tefnt thonghtdi or i'eeiteid or sang the living lines. When old 
<te«ln!^h''t6 ap][>teciafte tlie trfeasure, it would be impartefd^' 
Sinitfcfl^itHiafull acc6arit of its associated events, by- Whottl" 
aJl%a»*^tetfgthi^oi^ed and idecured. From a feet 6t <w*^ 

'^^^l' JfWlrfb^xxiii and'xxiv. ^ Jadgert.^ 

aii^SafkQUel ti. 1, 
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in the history of Samuel himself, we learn much of the opn- 
nection between " the senriee of song*' and the prophetic insti- 
tution. '^Prophesying,'' in iact, in one of its senses, ngnified 
not the fortelling of future events, but worthippiMg Ood with 
musical accompaniments and in elevated verse. The sclioola 
of the prophets were places, where, among other things, and Im 
one of the most im]K)rtant, their scholars were instructed £pr 
this service ; and it sometimes happened that other indfvidnui 
were supematurally constrained to unite in the exercise, ^'thoa 
shalt come,'* said Samuel to Saul, '' to the hill of God. T^cni 
shalt meet a company of prophets, coming down from the hiudi 
place with a psdltery^ and a tahret^ and a pipe, and a karpy be* 
fore them ; and tliey shall prophesy : and the Spirit of the Loird 
shall come upon thee, and thou shalt prophecy with them, 
and shalt be turned into another man." * The event accorifecl 
with the prediction. At a subsequent period, Saul was sub- 
dued by the same influence, then Samuel himself presided aver 
the service. " When they saw the company of the proplifte 
prophesying^ and Samuel standing as appointed over themj i&e 
Spirit of God came upon [Saul and] his messengers, and thej 
also prophesied.'* ^ There can be no question, that we havB 
here the picture of a service usual in itself, though protracted, 
perhaps, at this time, — a service, common to the inmates of a 
prophetic college, "a principal part of whose occupation ^coi^ 
sisted, — under the guidance of some Prophet of superior anifio* 
rity, and more peculiarly under the Divine influence, as 
Moderatorandpreceptor, — in celebrating the praises of JbmgkUf 
God in hymns and poetry^ with choral chants^ acccmpamied bg 
stringed instruments and pipes'' ^ 

It is afiecting to think of the daughter of Jephthah, with 
her light step, and, in filial gladness, utterly uneovMcibus of the 
fatal vow, coming out with " timbrel and dance,*' ♦ to welcome 
her father from his successful war. It is not unlikely, if the 
lightest aspect of her doom be assamed, that ** the' daughters 

1 1 Sam. X. 5. &c. t 1 Sam. zix^. 9D. ke. 

8 Lowth's Lectures 18th. 4 Judges zi. 34. 
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of Israel," in tlieir annual "lament*' with the devoted virgin, 
. SQof hied her disappointment and celeferated her " sacrifice" by 
''plaiative song^s.^ The women of Jadea were mostly proficients 
m t}ie artpf muslc^ and could greet their Defenders by lip and 
'iv^e. It was til us, in a body, that they met and welcomed the 
youthful conqueror of the giant;defamer of the God of IsreaK^ 
^jThpugh the jealous king, whom they also met with ^Hlieir tabrets, 
dndif.Joy, and instruments of music,'* was "wroth" and "dis- 
pleased^" by their ascribing to David superior numbers — the 
time came when the "stripling" achieved a generous revenge. 
^He, whose genius could command all themes, — who was alike 
eqiipi iq subjects of magnificence, sweetness, or passion, — the 
sceQery of the earth, or the splendour of the stars, — friendship 
'anU'love, peace or wai% — the vicissitudes of the heart, the 
workings of the conscience, the life of faith, the majesty of God 
anS il^ vanity of man, — the elation and pride, the griefs and 
calamities, incident to greatness, — he, on the occasion of the death 
"^ofnis eiiemy, forgot, for a while, the hopes and advantages it 
T&rpfight' to himself,— punished the flatterers that thought to 
mej^semmwifh news of the event, — and poured forth his sor- 
row oyer' Siaul and his sons, in elegiac stanzas, which " he 
'cQjnmanifed fo be taught to the children of Judah," and to be 
sung fa memory of the fallen monarch, especially calling on 
" £5« Sdu^^er's of Isi^ael^ to wail and lament the " mighty " dead. 

^R /'^''^'Vv ' r: The beauty of Israel .i« glain upon the liigb places : 

*.:;-- -How are the mighty fallen ! . 

I ■ . ^ ?50™^ thf blood of the slain, 
V* ^*'^" ''/K-bto tie Itit of the mighty, 

The bow of Jonathan turned not back, 

f l^ovejly and pleasant in their lives- 
^^*°^*^''^*-kn3irt'tfreff(l^^^^^ ■^' 

^li Is .'^i^-^flstoghfei^ dh^el weep over Saul * ""'■■" ' '*'' 

rwtrfgH&h\'<ai*ird!otte4ryobj«dEtk.8Cftrlet andother delightfe, - '-^ -■"■'• 
AVho put ornaments of gold upon your apparel, 
Il^y.WJiftiatf^Jf^fllen .^ i, , ^ i 

And the weapons of war perished !8 ^ 

1 Judges xL 40. « 1 Sam. xviii. 7, 8. 8 2 Sam. i. 

C 
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Iq this manner, in aocordanoe with ike spirit of those rude 
Hges, when physical attributes were the distinguishing virtuea 
of heroic men, did the poet-chief embalm the memorjr of his 
vanquished adversary. He bad done him before, however,, 
better service. When his soul was darkened by melancholy and 
remorse, and with the consciousness of being abandoned by 
God^^nothing within him of pleasant memory or cheering 
hope— his reason eclipsed by '* an evil spirit,'* permitted df 
heaven to distract and torment his moral nature --* then mask 
from the harp of the rustic minstrel had, for a season, soothed 
the anguish and softened the ferocity of the doomed man. 
Nothing more illustrates the power of Melody, its possible or 
aictiial medicinal virtues, than this scriptural instanee of its 
SM<K5e»sful use. It stands recorded on the sacred page, witbottt) 
ai^y appearance of myth or allegory. It is a plain stato-^' 
V9imt of an historical event, and must be taken to measi 
limply what it says. It is not improbable that many things 
W^re resorted to before the potent remedy was suggestbak^^ 
The supposition of the poet, in the following Knes, may neb} 
therefore, be entirely unreal : — ^ i; r 

" AU cures were tried : Philosophy talked long 

i ' . Of lofty reason's self-controlling power : - n . ' y 

He frowned but spake not : — Friendship's silver tengu^ ■ , ^ i i ? j [ i 
Poured mild persuasion on his calmer hour : ■. 
He wept — alas ! it was a bootless showery 

As ever slaked the desert : — Priests would call / / < . i - »* > 

On heaven for aid : but then his brow would low^r ■■'• ■ ^-j-uf 
With treble gloom." " Peace ! Heaven is good to all j — 
To all,'' he sighed, " but one : Ood hears no prayer for SauV* " " ' ^ 

'^At length one spake op Music — ''i ' ' '' 

^^ And it came to pass, when the evil spirit from God waf" 
upon Saul, that David took an harp^ and played with hip han,(jl •: 
so 3aul was refreshed, and w^5 well, and the evil spirit departed 
from him." 2 . 

However we may account for it, such is the fact. = T^Q* 
iofluence exerted included, probably, both han^ and yoicp-T^ 
music united to immortal words ; or if not, the strains, we may 

* I' ^Hankinson's Poems. 3 1' Sam. x vl. 14'-^Sd^. ' ' ' ^ 
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be sure, would he suoli as suggested tranquillizing ideas. 
They would he sacred melodies, — or they would belong 
to loving and gentle though tj^. The first utterances of a true 
poet are always pure. The harp of David never was otherwise^ 
But at this period it had learnt none of the rougher jars which 
sorrow and sin taught it afterwards. Its dulcet notes would be as 
i^rene and tender as the pure conscience and the peaceful breast 
of the Hiinstrel-youth, who had lived free from the corruptions 
of the world, in happy converse and communion with God. 

III. 

We now advance to the culminating point of the ancient 
Church) when " the Service of Song in the House of the 
Loard," was arrav^ed and perfected by David and Solomon ; 
and io succeeding times distinguished by periods of its declim 
ori:revivaL It will be impossible, however, to quote fully our 
a«»thorities here ; we must he content to refer to them, and to 
Isi^YC them to be personally consulted and examined, * 

The settled condition of the Hebrew worship dates from the 
arrival of the ark in Jerusalem. It was not till then, 400 
years after it had crossed the Jordan, that it found its fixed and 
fitting place. We have two accounts of the bringing up of the 
sacred symbol. ^ The one in Chronicles is the most full, and is 
followed by particulars of which we have no statement in the 
previous record. It had two removes ; the first, from Kirjath- 
jearLga^ tQ the house of Obed-Edom, the Gittite ; and the 
second, from thence to the city of David, Both were distin- 
guished by " the service of song ;'' but the second wa£| far 
liiore imposing than the first. It shows the neglect into which 
thihgs had fallen, and the low state of knowledge in t)ie 
natlbnl, that neither David nor the priests remembered the 
law for the removal of the Ark, till they discovered their mis- 
take by a judicial infliction. « Even, however, on the fir^t 
decision, the KiWg; ahd "all Israel played before iQod with all 

1 In ^:aa»|. v>, a^^XQhion, xiii. 8 iChfOfl^ !xv. 13. 
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their might, and with singing^ and with harp, and with 
psalteries, and with timbrels, and with cymbals, and with 
trumpets.'' ^ But on the second occasion, after three luonthis- 
sttidy of the law, meditation, prayer, and prophetic aid, 
that they might discharge the duty, " according to the nfiariner/' 
tlie arrangements were projected on a higher scale. '* I>aTid 
gathered together all Israel, and assembled of the children of 
Aaron and the Levites," eight hundred and sixty-two^'* And 
he " 8pak6 to the chief of the Levites to appoint their brethren 
to be the singers, with instruments of music, psalteries, ifitnd 
harps and cymbals, sounding, by lifting up the voice with joyi'* 
And they appointed, accordingly, classes of Levites for the 
difibrent instruments, whose names are recorded. ** Chcnaniahi 
the chief, was for song : — he instructed about song because he W€^ 
shilfuV 3 And " thus all Israel brought up the Ark' ttilh 
sound of the comet, and with trumpets, and with cymbfels, 
iiiakifag a noise with psalteries and harps."'* And, ^'Onithaf 
liay David first delivered a psalm to thank the Lord, into-tb^ 
hand of Asaph and his brethren."^ A day to be rmembdfed 
to" all time! Then, "the sweet singer of Israel," first gavxi 
ttr6 suggestions of his inspiration, and the product of his peft; 
to embody and guide the praises of the Church. Wbai 
effects have followed that first hymn ! What streams of praisie^, 
— ^hat clouds of incense, have gushed and risen, and'&rt^ 
rising and gushing, the world over, at this moment, froi^ tb^ 
itamortal impulse of that Divine act! i .!• 

David, being disappointed in his desire to build *^' a bouse &? 
the Lord,*' was permitted to arrange and classify the priests k«d 
Levites, for the more efiicient discharge of their sacred filrwjj 
tions. We have only to do with those who were appointed' ft>^|^ 
cbnducting the Psalmody, Of these, there were fourth6uS8Wtfd».'<5 
Thei^6 were tw6 hundred and eighty-eight principal sitig<eiis^ 
in tweiify-fbui^ (bourses of twclvei each; each course had- life 
li&d or" leader ; iirid all, probably, were tinder the strperiiiJ 
lienueiice of some few irt^ividtials of distiti^iiished gifti^, 'gentusi 

, , 1 1 Chroii. xiii. 8. 2 1 Chron. xv. 3, 4. si Chron. xv. 22. 

' 4 "l Chron. XV. 28. 6 1 Chroii.xvi. 7. ' * 'o r€hr6A. ^ikffi. ^j * 
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ami skill, sucli as Asapli, Heman, and Jeduthun. Some of the^ 
women of the Levitical families were included in these 
classes*^ The spirit of prophecy, in tke highest degree, 
sometimes fell on the female sex ; they were npt unwort hy 
thei-efore, of publicly uniting in its seconidajry exercise. That 
worjsliip, and especially q^cioZ /?rai^e, was this, lias, already 
been intimated ; and the sentiment is confirmed by the accouat 
given of the arrangements of David. "He, selected to tUe 
service tJiose who sJwuld prophesj/ with harps, ivith psalti^ieSy auji 
with cymhalSyio give thanks and to praise the Lord,"^ " The^ 
are they whom he set over the service of ^otig, after that the Ar^ 
had rest. And tliey ministered before the dwelling-place of tjie 
tabernacle of the congregation with singing^ until Solomon h^^ 
built, the house of the Lord in Jerusalem : and they waited ,iii 
their office according to their order." ^ .\. 

.That this numerous establisbment, witU all its instrumjei^t^l 
pornp^ and performance, was not the mere result, eitheriof 
personal jtaste, or of official expediency, is manifest from its 
being attributed to Divine suggestion. As the Leyites were;.^ 
permanent, large, and increasing class, it might, to human 
sagaciity, i appear a wise and politic procedure, when the Ark 
hadAund a settled rest, for David to "invent his instruxr^ent^ 
of : music," aad, thus to furnish a becoming employ u^ent fo^ 
numbers who might otherwise have had little to do. But this 
is i not ihi^ Scriptural a<jcpunt of the matter. It was a new erja 
in the condition of the Chuifch,— it was the eve of an illustrious 
agie, in which, im the pomp and splendour of. the temple, ^^the 
finst xioven^ni'': was ;to ex.i>re3s the utmost of its typical signifir 
can06,\ It is npt, to be supposed that this. would be left to the 
manipulation ai^d aneddling3 of a human hand,^ whether moYe^ 
fr6«a< within by poetry pr politics, He who -had .seen V'tji.^ 
breaaU^ upon .U^3&ah," would hardly have dared to dp jvhat Jije 
did,! rujulessii he had fi?lt, that he was pnly perfect jpg, th,^ 
defVielopmertt ofj.what^ ^^Iready e?ci$;ted,.or tliat he >v^s gui^ec^ 
i«.his jidditlpns.by ,Diy;ipf2 aiithovity. He had, we >eh eve, both 

1 1.^9^.^^^^^^^^ 8^ 1 CUi^.Wf. 32. 
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these grounds and reasons of procedure. It waft Dttvid ihe 
prophet, much more than David the king, that arranged t.nd 
ordered the temple service. " The spirit of the Lord spake by 
him," * and in that character he had authority to toQ<sh imereld 
things. " Heman," also, one of the chief singers, is said to 
have been " the king's seer in the words, or matters, of Gkwl,*'* 
which, though connected with the duties of his ordinary oflSeip, 
is an expression suggestive of deeper meaning. They who 
Mrere appointed to play on trumpets, cymbals, &c., are de- j 

isctibed '* as those that should make a sound with mtaieal i»^(^- ♦ 

fHents of Grody « And, to crown all, it is expressly afiSrmed, 
that " the Levites, set in the house of the Lord, with cymbals, 
pftalteries and harps, according to the commandment of DatM^* 
were also thus set, " according to the commandment of Oad the 
king's seer, and of Nathan the prophet; for so was the command- 
fkent of the Lori by his prophets"* 

From this period we find frequent mention of this part of 
the Divine service, and have some striking instances of its 
iblYnediate connection with Divine manifestations. The persoii 
ttAd prayer of Solomon, and the descent of the fire on the sacri- 
flfee, occupy so prominent a place in the dedication 6f the 
Temple, that we overlook the fact, that the first utterawcei xof 
that day were praise ; and that the first gush of the Divine 
j^lory streamed forth as the first notes of the ** service of ^ohg " 
♦^^ t£p and reached the ear of God I — The fact is noticed with 
J^xlliar emphasis. " It came to pass that as the Levites, itko 
^ttfere singer^, having cymbals, psalteries, and harps, to make one 
sound to be heard in pmising and thanking the Lord,— ft Came 
^iven to pass, thai when they lifted up their voice, with the cym- 
biftls and instruments of music, that then the house was filled 
With a cloud. The glory of the Lord i?illed the hoitse." ^ 
"Shftfe, properly speaking, was the consecration of the edifice; The 
prayer of the king, and the descent of the fire, with " the glOi'^y 
that followed " were subsequent to it ! " While they were 

1 2 Sam. xxiii. 2. 2 1 Chron. xxv. 5. 8 1 Chrou. xvi. 42. 
4 2 Chron. xxix. 25. » 2 Chron. v. 11—14. 
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speaking (in song), God answered ; and before tliey called (in 
prayer), He heard." At all times of the Reformation and 
revival of religion afterwards^ notice is taken of the Temple 
Psalmody. The historian is profuse in describing the care 
with which Hezekiah restored and cherished it, tind how it 
animated the seal and gladness of tlie worshipers. ^ Under 
JcH?iah, it was much the same.* In the times of Jehoshaphat 
we have a singularly interesting accotmt of the connection of 
fiAQgimg with deliverance in war. A great multitude, inarching 
against Judea, terrifies its inhabitants. A fast is instituted. 
The lining, the nobles, priests, and people,, congregate in and 
about the Temple, and prostrate themselves in sackcloth and 
teaarSi An encouraging prophetic message is announced, through 
the Spirit of the Lord descending on orm of the " sons of Asaph^ 
Immediately the aspect of things alter. The congregation falls 
down in grateful worship : the Levites stand up to praise the 
Xord with a loud voice. Mourning is changed to laughter, and 
sadness, into song. The next day, when they are to go foi^i 
to battle^ the king "consults with the people, and appoint 
singers f that shouU praise the beauty of Holiness, as they went 
put before the army." "And it came to pass that when tkey 
began to sif^ and to praise, the Lord set ambushments against 
the enemy, and they were smitten." The victory was complete. 
The spoil immense. The people assembled on the field, and 
ismff toffetker their thanks to God. The locality got a new name 
firom the circumstance. " Therefore the place was called the 
Valley of Berachah " — of Blessing, or Praise. " And the people 
returned t<f Jerusalem with psalteries, and harps, and joy'' ^ 

Th^ prophets, in foretelling the captivity and describing the 
future desolations of the land, indicate the depth of. that deso- 
lation hj many circumstances, and, among the rest, by the 
'* ceasing" from song of voice and instruments. Facts realize 
the jMredictioi^. " The songs of Zion" are heard no more, " in 
the beautiful house where the fathers worshipped." " H^r ways 

12 Chron. xxix, 25, 31. xxx. 21. 2 2 Chron. xxxv. 16, 
,.....,(-) § 2 Chron. xx. 
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mourn," for uone "go up with pipe to her soletim feasts.w. 
" The young men cease from their musritJ." ^ "The mirth o£ • 
tabrets ceaseth, the noise of them that rejoice endethy jthei jby 
of the hai-p ceaseth." ^ jjut deliverance from captivity^ ami/ 
r^turp. home, and settlement, and revival, and restoratiojith^Bey 
ar/e all associated with similar language, and embodied itr coutl 
respqudiiig facts. .The people are "to go forth of Babylon)! 
with tha voice of.ainging."^ They are " to return and to come/' 
to.Zionwith song8." ^ Wherever they pass, as the Lord fe^iidsi ; 
th(^m."it ahall be with tabrets and harps." ^ The-watchiifceui: 
at Jerusalemi hearing of their approach, "shall lift up the-; 
voice, and with the voice together shall they sing." ^ Gity, andi . 
Temple are to rise from their ruins, — vineyards, and viUag^ft - 
tqj^eyerb^ate with song. " I will build thee again, and thou/ ' 
shaltjbe built, virgin daughter of Zion I-^-thou shalt itavci«;ii 
so^g in ihe >night, as when a holy solemnity is kept, asd >ad - 
when /unp goeth with a pipe^ to come into the mountain of tbew 
Lpr/1, to thei mighty one of Israel! — and thou shalt again .b^jj 
adipr^ed. with tabrets, said shalt go forth in the dancej* .ofli 
th^m tJ^at inake merry." ^ In conformity with all this, " whpail 
the- JUord turned, the captivity of Zion, tlie people wqftB/ 
likjC nijen, that dreamed. Their mouth was filled with laughtisn.; 
and !their_ tongue with singing," » "By the rivers iofij 
Babylon they had set down and wept, yea they had wept « 
whePi tiiey remembered Zion."? And they bad "hungry 
their harps upon the willows," for they, could not sing r"„thei.,i 
Lord's song in a strange land." '« jBqI; j^Qy^ their joy waaii 
immense and irrepressible : it rose and flowed like f streamSiOini 
the^outh/'i* As they went on theiivway, the heathen iwerej; 
ama?!edy and said to one another, "The Lord hath ,do4e greibt: > 
tilings .for them ;" ^^ they heard the testimony^ and eonfiiewed 
the truth, and shouted aloud, " The Lord hath done great 
things for us, therefore are we glad." ^ ^ >« Q Lord, ( when tl\ou 

1 LamtUtrtlkms, vi 14. i2 Is, xxiv. 8. s Is. xlviih 20. ^ 

^ U^n^kv.m. ' ^ 6 Is. XXX, 82. a Is, lii, 8. ' > ^ i^ 

7 Jer. kkxfr 4i kvnil Is. XXX. 20*. 8 Ps. <;i»xn. m! .ifxM ci 
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wentest'f oar til with tliy people, glory cjovered the- hearens, and 
the eanfch was ifall of thy praise."^ " The singerfr went before, 
and: the: pkyers on instruments followed after ; among them 
were the damsels playing with timbrels." ^ ** They had gon^ 
weepihg, they returned with songs." ^ And when they beheld 
bttt'^' the dus* and ashes that remained" ♦ of her who hkd so = 
long /*J8dt solitary," * though there were many tears there* 
wasuttwch gladness ;— *and they ci^ied out, " Beautiful for sittlA^' 
tioby thiejoy of tiie whole earth is Mount Zion;"' * •* Glorious* 
thtiigsi fire spoken of thee, city of God.'* ^ "His foundation' 
if? in tije holy Inountains." '» " He shall count, he shall write up • 
the'' people, this and that man was born in her." "The' 
singers and the players upon instruments shall be there.^'*'* 
And they u>4Pr<?therek They were exempted from ^//^o and- 
from MJolestation on their journey ; they had portions ^ ^ pto^ ■ 
vided on their return and restoration. "And at the d^dica-^' 
tioh^of the wall, the sons of the singers gathered themselves '^ 
together; and they kept the dedication with gladness, with* 
thanksgivings and with singing; with cymbals, psalteries, lihd' 
harpfei^''i2. And witen the temple was begun^ "The* sons of-' 
Asaph sang together by courses, in praising and giving thariks ;^ ' 
and'tihjSpieojffle shouted with a great shout, because the fou«ida-i ' ' 
tions -of the house Were laid." ^^ " God had brought them' 
outjof darkness and the shadow of death, he had broken the^' 
gates' of brasS) anfd cut in sunder the bars of iron." *^ He hatJ 
brought them to "his* holy hill," and had given them to hope 
tliat'they shorfd again see "his majestic goings — tlie stately- 
stoppings of God their King in the sanctuary," i ^ « p^ar was* 
upon the nations TOu^d about." ^^ The Land had rest. No 
enemy " peeped, or muttei^, or moved the wing."i ' Where 
" inirth'^had ceased/' the people "ag*ain sang as in the days oiF ' 

" i Pfei. i^xviiii 7^ aid' Hab. iii. 3. 2 P^; Ixviii. • ' 

8 Ps. cxxvi. 4 Ps. cii, 14. s Lam. i. 1. 
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their youth,*' ^ "The pastures were clothed with flocks ; the 
valleys also -were corered over with corn : they shouted for 
joy, they also sang." « "The year was crowned with gopd^ 
ness/' * The reaper was glad " in the plentiful field ;" .aud 
in the vineyards " they trode the grapes with songft." * ^o 
the Lord "redeemed Jacob, and ransomed him from the 
eaemy, and rebuilt Zion, and adorned her again with .h^r 
tabrets," " and he glorified the house of his glory an4 made 
the place of his feet glorious ;" " and in Judah, and in all thfe 
f ittee thereof, there were husbandmen and them that went forth 
with flocks; and the people came and sang in the height of 
Zion, and they flowed together to the goodness of the Lor^ ; 
and their soul was as a watered garden ; and the Virgin re- 
joiced in the dance, — yea, young men and old together, for 

their mourning was turned into joy, and sorrow was exchange^ 
for songs." 5 

These prophetic and historical particulars indicate die grains 
of the Hebrew race, and illustrate the character of th^jf* 
national worship. As a people and as a Church the leufB 
would seem to have been intensely musical. They sang, in j 

public at their daily sacrifice, their Sabbath solemnities, ^^ 
periodical feasts. They sang in private at their social efnte^r^ > 

tainments ; families when surrounding the Passoverrtabierr-pfdl 
ages, and both sexes, sang. When from the villages and t^wfj^ 
of Judea " the tribes ascended to the house of the IjQrd/*\,i^^ 
" ways" ^ resounded with voice and instrument ; every r#sitiIlg^ 
place added to their numbers, and additional numbers m^is^ 
additions to the strength and melody of their song, Farr^pjra 
and courtiers enjoyed the delight; ^ youths and maidejp,s, 
reapers and vinedressers, alike sang. Prophets of the I^d^ 

1 Hos. ii. 11, 15. 2, 8, Ps, Ixv. 13, IX. 

4 Tsaiah xvi. 10, and Judges ix. 27, (margin.) 
« Jer. xxxi. 11, 12, 4, 13, and Isaiah Ix. 7, 18. - ^ i- • 

., 6 Isaiah xxx. 29, and Lam. i. 4, 7 2 Sam. xix:. 35, 37#' l 

Note.— Two or three of the passages quoted ahove are taken from previous 
periods of the Jewish history, but are applicable, in spirit^ <to the times 
described. 
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" askfed for a minsti^el," ^ that musle migbt fit the mind for the 
reception, and aid the utterance of Divine thought. The 
Sabbath to the Jews was a day of joy ; they could dine tog^ 
ther in lafge numbers, more especially to gladden the poor and 
the stranger, 2 when *' the songs of the Lord" woUld enliven 
their refreshment and beautify His rest. Eminent individuals 
were commemorated in song.*'* The songs bf Solomon wer6 a 
thousand and five.* But how shall we describe those of the 
PiSALMS ? Than Solomon's fewer in number, but 6f higher 
inspiriatioh and richer thought. As to theirybrm, they include iall 
viarieties of lyric composition ; they are of every tharaciter as fo 
the mature of thieir subjects; and of all shades and colours of 
poetic feeling: but as to their essence, they are as a Light from 
heaven or an Oracle from the sanctuary : — ^they discover secretSj 
Divine and huinan ; — they lay open the Holy of Holies of 
both God and man, for they reveal the hidden things belonging 
ix^ bdth, as the life of the One is developed in the other. The 
Psalmis are the depositories of the mysteries, the record of thi& 
strtiggtes,thewailing when worsted, the poeans when triumphant, 
of that life. They are the thousand-voiced heart of the Church, 
lowering from within, from the secret depths and chambers of 
h^ being, her spiritual consciousness — all that she remembers, 
experiences, believes ; suffers from sin and the flesh, fears from 
^rth O*' hell, achieves by heavenly succour, and hopes from 
Qod and Hi« Christ. They are for all time. They never can 
beontgrown. No Dispensation, while the world standi and 
^fttinn^ what it is, can ever raise us above the reach or th^ 
ntei*a t>f thefri. They describe every spiritual vicissitude, thfey 
spefeik tb all classes of minds, they command every natural 
etftOtion. They are penitential, jubilant, adotative, depreca- 
tory ; — they are tender, mournful, joyous, majestic ; — soft as the 
descent of dew ; low as the whisper of love ; loud as the voice 
of thunder ; terrible as the Almightiness of God ! The effect 
of soine of them, in the temple service, must have been 

■ •" ' '1 « Kings ill. 1&:- ' a Luke xiv. 1, 13; ' '/ 
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immense. Sung by numbers carefully "instructed,"-^ and 
accompanied by those who could play '* skilfully ;*' ^ arranged 
in parts, for " courses" ^ and individuals, who answered each 
Other '* in alternate verse ; — various voices, single or oombinedl 
being " lifted up," sometimes in specific 'dud pergonal ex^veasiQUy 
as the high service deepened and advanced, — priests,, levites^ 
the monarch, the multitude,^ — there would be every variety la^i 
«^ pleasant" movement, and all the forms and forces of soumd,— f; 
personal recitative ; individual song ; dual and seinirohQcak 
antiphoaal response; burst and swell of voice and instrmnente; 
attenuated cadences; apostrophe and repeat; united, full,.harKJ,Or; 
nious combinations ! " With such a service, and such psaltns, it 
was natural that the Hebrews should lovo with entbusiasTB, apd 
l^arn with delight, their national anthems, songs, and m^lodiea^i 
nor is it surprising that they were known among the Heatli^ii. 
as a people possessed of these treasures of verse, and devoted, 
tpi their recitation by tongue and harp. Hence it wa& that theiy, 
ea;i<etfiies required of them (whether in seriousness x)r deri^ioajit^ 
m^tter^. not,) " the.wwds of a song," and said, " Sing us oMtofi 
thie ^ngs of Zion."^ ;. . ,ii // 

.',jx is , impossible to terminate this review of the ancient- 
church, without a brief notice of "the S;weet Psalmiafe/ijofi 
Israel," the most gifted and copious of its propbetTbardsj* . 
There was often, we believe, a natural harmony be tweeiik^ that 
personal qualities of individuals, and the .work; to which tJoieyr 
were called of God, It was thus with Paul; it was.tlius ,wit!N 
Dlavid* His comely person and "fair countenance" iuilieated I 
th^ harmoniously constituted dwelling-place of a somI endpiv^t^A; 
w4th;<5leamess and melody, and fitted to become jthe ^vionr,^i 
(^an^el of heavenly thought. The shepherd boy w«^ ,boldi mA \ 
bravej ^anly and Bxagnanimous, and had in hiim, fr-omtheifirsj^l 
the sinmbeying elements of a hero and a king, r^is Jiarjp^ Wtt^j 
tb^iCO^ip^iion of Jiis early prime. , Its. fir^^tingpiivatiOT^.M^'er^^ I 
caugl^t.fronxtJic music of brooks andt groYeSj,a&iliiQjay ^iltli^f 

1 2 Curon. xxv. 7. 8 Ps. xxxiii. 3. 8 Ezra lu. 11. 
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verdant and breathing earth, was smiled on through the day 
by the bright sky, or watched at night by the glowing starH. 
Even then, probably, he had mysterious minglings of the 
Divine Spirit with the impulses of his o\\ti ; was conscious of 
cogitations with which none could intermeddle, which wouW 
make him at times solitaiy among numbers, and which were 
the prelude and prophecy of his future greatness. Ho became 
a soldier before he was twenty. Ten years afterwards he was 
king by the suffrages of his own tribe. During most of the 
interval, his life was of a nature seriously to peril his habits and 
principles. He was obliged to use rude, lawless, and uncoft'-* 
genial agents. He had to live precariously by gifts or spoih 
'*He mas hutited like a partridge on the mountains." By day' 
providing for sustenance or safety, and sleeping by night in' 
cave' or 'rock, field or forest. And yet this man,*— in the heat of 
yout}i,'With a brigand's reputation and a soldier's licence,^^ 
watdh^d' (carefully his inner-self; learned from it asa pupil,atid^' 
yetruted it as a, king, — and found for it congenial employm*ettt' 
ih' the composition of some of the most striking of his psalniS; 
When his companions in arms were carousing or asleep, hi^ 
siit'ibjr' his latop in some still retreat, or "considered ttic 
lieav^ens^^ as they spread above him, or meditated 6n the law, 
or'^ng^gediin prayer, or held intimate commnn ion with God,' 
and oomprcised and Wrote (though bethought not so) what shall 
soiMlid inthe clmrch, and echo through the world, to all time! 
Tbef e- IS' ilothing mbre wonderful, in either sacred or profawe 
Iftetatitrei than the combination of the circumstances and em-' 
pHoyiwient <!>f' David from his twenty-fifth to his thirtieth yeatl 
Even beyond 'that; his life was not tranquil. It is sad to thiiik 
tb^ hift yearii of calm enjoyment were few, and that the cup of 
lijfej'tifteir b^itig filled for him by God to overflowing, an-d made 
pitte $Iiid'!sW^t by previous suffering and self-restraint; 'Ishbuld 
hate'be^H ' rfeckilesfely poisoned by his own hand. Till Himt^ tort^ • 
he'^hftd l^c^lstriiggle hard for seciilar success:' Evien iaiS'k^kkl^,*^ 
fM;zc(? crowned, he had some about him that troubled his repose. 
But,.J|ils,.A>7?ir^t:,|?nepEny,^ftjtj9ngth wap himself. j\ ^bwitrPPiriod 
of regal security, bred indolence, luxury,: and lufst.''^^At^*fopty- 
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eight he tarnished the virtue of as many yearg, and, in one day, 
sowed the seeds of a rank harvest of blood and bitterness for 
his after life. Certain of God's great gifts,«-«nch, especially, as 
distinguished David, are often associated with such at-cessoriee 
as expose to more than ordinary peril. Inspiration itself, when 
it chose Genius as the channel of its song, did not alter the terms 
on which it had been conferred. Nothing can be an excuse ov 
apology for sin,— yet, by God's mercy, it may be turned to 
account, and made to produce the opposite to itself. To some 
men's errors the world has been indebted for their richest lessons 
and ripest fruit. Worsted in battle, their wounds and bruises 
have festered and mortified, till, spreading into the flesh, it has 
b^ome, to their bitter experience and better nature, as soil to 
seed. In the constitution of things, a quick sensibility to phyw 
sieal impressions is often associated with a moral idealism, a.ad 
with a living conscience of infinite memory and ceaseless vQiee^; 
and when such persons are '^ alive unto God,"--^have ^^ tasted, of 
hia grace," and yet " tarnished their garments,".r-,their buniiug 
shajcae, bitter tears, prostrate humiliation, settled sorrow, and- 
slow hope, render them often the most memorable instructor^. 
Natural impulses and spiritual neglect were associated in th^' 
sin, natural qualities and spiritual aids combined in the g«ief 
aod re-conversion of the psalmist. To the lamentable. lapea^. 
the penitence and the punishment of David, we owe som^ 
of the most subduing, the most spiritually instruetiTnc anfi> 
cpnsolatory of his psalms — psalms that have taught Pespdir 
to trust, and have turned the heart of flint to a fountain «xf^ 
tters! . '..-■■ :-r'n. 

It is impossible to refer, howevjer, to his compositions thqtnv, 
selves ; it must suffice to remark his own personal and enthu'f^ 
siastic delight in psalmody. He felt " praise " to be; "c^mdy 
and pleasant." His " psaltery and harp," were hia ",giaKy«;?. 
and delight. Every day he praised God. " He shewed icftth] 
Im loving kindness in the morning, and his faithfulness, ^aijf) 
night" During the night he would "rise and give thanks" — ^ 
in the night ^* God's song was with him." "Whl^n old and 
grey headed" hi^Jiarpand psaltery were still his joy*— sources 
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of pleasure and instrumaits of usefulness. ^ Hia ^' la^t wordst" 
were prompted by the Spirit of prophetic song. He was then 
permitted to la^j claim to the highest inspiration, and to assume 
to himself the title by which he has been celebrated,* At 
length he fell asleep. Harp and lute, psaltery and psalm, were 
lieard no more. '*The prayers of David, the son of Jesse, 
wore ended." But he commenoed with their close» and will 
continue for ever, " the service of song" in the ypper world. 

IV. 

In proceeding from the Old Testament to the New, we mayj 
without impropriety, oast, in passing, a hasty glance over that 
unknown, or at least unvisited, region that lies between. The 
books of the Apocrapha^ though not of inspired character or 
cafionical authority, contain, mixed up with what is &lse, doubt- 
ful, or ridiculous, much that is substantially correct as history \*^ 
something indicative of the progress of opinion in the Hebrew 
nbind in the interval between the prophets and the Sayiour ;'**i' 
a^reat deal of admirable morality in the form of sayings of 
th^ivrisev which display often consummate knowledge of life $ 
vriih .references to past events, and the record of eontempora^ 
nee<|s incidents, whidi confirm and illustrate some of our sug*- 
gestions. A specimen or two may interest. The Israelites 
aire represented, befofte leaving Egypt, as practising psalmody : 
'^tbe righteous children of good men did sacrifice secretly ; 
tbd fathers singing out the songs cf praise''^ Thus, what we 
arrived at by reasoning as matter of probability, * is here stated 
as ihij^ric hjQt. In celebrating famous men among the fathers, 
we have a dassifieati^ of this sort, — "Such as did bear rule 
and were renowned for power,-* who gave council with under^ 
standing and declared prophecies,— such as were leaders of the 
people by thdr knowledge of learning, and were wise and elo** 
quent in their instructions, — and such as found out musical tunes j' 

\:\\: 1. 1 M iiiPfl. I;fad. ' 'iiF'' -r;' : ••' -.0 -2 S«in» xlciil. 1>-^; ' . (; 
>o-riiJog-«('\Stisdoand[vtti.tl>;jv/ .-f-.M. -• 4 Seepage 12. i^-n^.m t-yii. 
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and recited verses in writingJ" ^ In disti»guiahiog individuals, 
it is beautifully said of David, that " in all his. work^ he praised 
the Holy One most high, with words of glory, ai|d with his whole 
heart sang sofigs, loving Him that made him ; that he alipo Bet 
singers before the altar, that by their voices they migJU make 
sweet melody^ and that daily the temple might jgM)uod ^tvm^\ 
morning/' ^ In an apostrophe to Solomon, who m uioanl^d 
over for " bringing himself to what stained his honour,!! il. lis 
said, ^^ How wise wast thou in thy youth ! thy name weal ^ Air 
into the islands ; the countries marvelled at thee for thy emtge^lV^ 
The condition of Judea during the captivity is touobingljjji de- 
scribed ; " our sanctuary is laid waste, our altar broken .dofrai, 
our temple destroyed ; our psaltery is laid on the gr.ovatdj eur 
song is put to silence^ our rejoicing is at an end'''*' The dcim- 
mencement of the temple, after the restoration, is recofdad'/in 
the same manner as we have already had it; but oaeior^tairo 
subsequent events may in conclusion be referred to.^i« The 
manner of the people's rejoicing after victory, and their tender- 
ing, in the act, homage to Ood^ are illustrated in the book 'of 
Judith. " Then all the women of Israel put a garland of olive 
upon her, and she went in the dance; and all the men of iMrHel 
followed in their armour with garlands, and with BOngsJ» th«ir 
mouths; a:nd Judith sang^ and all the people iange^terrAcf^ a 
' song of praise : saying, sing unto God with timbrelfi^ sii^ judiIo 
the Lord with cymbals, tune unto Him a new psahs/' ^.. On 
two occassioiis when the temple and altar had been pro&niKl 
by the abominations of the Heathen, they were eonseevated 
anew with harmonious rites: ^^ The singers sang praises^ and 
with great variety of sound was there made sweet melody J' ^ '* They 
kept the dedication of the altar, and o:|ered burnt ^acrffiees 
with gladness; and look, at what time and wiiat^day^Jftie 
Heathen had profaned it, even in that teas if, dfdipp^ff^ Vff4^ 
songs and citherns^ and harps and cymlahs'"^ But perhaps the 



1 Ecclus. xliv. 3, 5. 2 Ecclus. xlvii. 8, 0. 8 Ecclds. xlvii. 14—17. 
4 2 Es. X. -21. 22. 5 Judith xv. 12, l3, and xvi. 1, 2. 

f Ecclus. 1.18. ^ 7 1 Mac. iy, ^, 54. \i \ > 
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hio^ f^ttlttfkiktjl^ fifttt^ift^nt^ are ^otne connected with ferenfs 

^^hicli tbok place about a Imndrecf itnd sixty, and a hundred 

^ aid *)rty3riBarfii; biefor^ Christ; In the oite ca«6; Simbb the 

^ high priest, but a raliattt nianj deltyering Jeruealem, is wel- 

'^•x^Muljd with hofi^Tinahs, entering it "with thanksgiving^^ and 

i^iftindkis ef pabn trees, and with viols, and kgmns and scmff^.'^^ 

inAnd'ift the dt*eF, JtwJas Maccabeus, **the'Loi[y guiding him," 

-ihaving'^ccfvered the temple and city, "therefore they bare 

i^tchvebes, iind fait houghs, and palms €dso^ and sanff pmlmswtto 

Aim who had given them good success in ekanrinffiheplaeef^ 

^i' 0ae*rtering the New Testament, and taking the iaccount^of 

.»«tS'fao(l»iihTOnolcJgically, the first thing that strikes us as Telated 

^'to Jmr pq^esent subject, is the revival of the prophetic spirit, 

•and its J employment of the ancient vehicle for its voice. 

it Wlifen ^ the Lord again visits his people," we have phenomena 

omtnihr to what had existed before. Messages to man direct 

»dibm heaiveni, as that of Gabriel to Zechariah, are made in- the 

jUngaagei oS ordinary life ; but when the soul is moved* fe>m 

l^witbiri, by^the impulses of the spirit, it finds its fitting cmbodi- 

' nienl' iik> < the < higher > form of poetic diction. Especially iik' this 

! ^belciaewhepithe individual utters expressions of praisej The 

^'adVMt of MeisBiah^ even before his birth, was thus welcomed 

iWtthMOi^v When the mother of the Baptist heard the salu- 

^^ Radical of the virgin^ ^* she was filled with the Holy Ghost, and 

A^tpake owt with a loud voice ; " and Mary replied in a sacred 

i/byinn^! flowing from the same source, and probably accom- 

i> {lasied with measured intohatibhs : 

^ '''; ; "*''' ^;'^*'lfy so^l doth magnify the Lord, 
<; mII ' iLndVmy iqnrk fadth vejoiedd 11^ Go^ 

^ ' " Ih^d^itoe mantier,'8tt the circumcision of John, when his 
'*&tK^^*mirafeulbtidly i*ecov(Bred his speech, he was "filled with 
' ^Hfe Hbiy <}1lofet," athd Ms first accents were poetry and praii4, 

" Blessed be the Lord God of Israel/ 
For he hath visited and redeemed his people, 
.. ^. ^ And hatii raided. upon hoynolf salvation, for us ^,j, ,.» , 
. Jp tlie, |iovj^ pf h|§ geryant t)avid."4 .» • ^ 

I 1 Mac. xiii. 61. ^^^Jlai. x" i; i. 8 Luke i. '41: ' U luke i. 67. 

D 
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And to this day these heaven-descended hymns, technically 
denominated Benedictus and Magnificat^ regularly recur in the 
morning and evening services of large portions of the church. 
Whatever may be the errors, which render it a duty and a 
necessity to stand separate from those churches, it is impos- 
sible for us, if possessed of any depth of devotion or richness of 
sentiment, not to be affected by the idea of thus hailing, as 
it were, the spiritual coming of the Lord into his temple, in 
the very words which welcomed his appearance in the flesh — 
words prompted by the spirit of inspiration, and first flung 
from the lips, in sacred rapture, of the most favoured of men 
and women ! As events advance they are successively accom- 
panied with similar manifestations. The birth of the Bedeemer 
is not only announced by angelic voices, but is celebrated by 
"a multitude of the heavenly host," in an anthem of praise.* 
When " brought by his parents to do for him after the custom 
of the law," that first infant visit to his father's house was not 
permitted to pass without some flashes of the old prophetic 
fire blazing forth to beauty his approach, and to honour the 
fulfilment and the subject of its song. " There was a man in 
Jerusalem whose name was Simeon ; he waited for the conso- 
lation of Israel, and the Holy Ghost was upon him. And he 
came by the spirit into the temple, and he took Him in his 
arms and said, 

*' Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
According to thy word ; 
For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 
Which thou hast prepared before the face of all people ; 
A light to lighten tiie Gentiles 
And the glory of thy paople Israel.'* 9 

"And Anna, a prophetess, coming in at that instant, gave 
thanks likewise unto the Lord, and spake of him to all them 
that looked for redemption in Jerusalem."* Nor is it to be 
doubted that in that " company of kinsfolk and acquaintance," 
with whom, at twelve years of age, he went up to Jerusalem — 
in the course of their progress, and at their resting places, 

I Luke ii. 13, 9 Luke ii. 25. 9 Luke ii. d6--d8. 
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when they ^^ sang in gladness of heart, gomg in the mountain 
of the Lord " — it is not to be doubted, that the spirit of Jesus 
was in happy unison with the hallowed " mirth," and that his 
youthful voice mingled in the melody. 

During the life-time of the Lord we find but little bearing 
directly on our subject ; we shall see, in time, reasons for this. 
An incident or two, slight in themselves, but still significant, 
indicate, however, the habits of the people, both secular and 
religious. They were accustomed, it seems, to have recourse 
to music in seasons alike of mirth and mourning. The boys 
in their play copied their elders ; and in games of mimic joy 
and grief, imitated the engagements of riper age. " We have 
piped unto you and ye have not danced, we have mourned 
unto you and ye have not lamented." ^ The eye of the 
Saviour had rested on the scene ; he had heard the complaint of 
^' the children in the market-place ; " and he drew from it an 
illustration, the most eflfective and felicitous, of the capricious 
character of the people of his time. On one occasion, going 
to visit the chamber of death, he was obstructed *' by the min* 
strels making a noise," as they were engaged in their lament 
over the dead.^ The pictures in his parables are in most of 
their circumstances copies of facts ; spiritual ideas are arrayed 
in. the drapery of national customs and common life. The re^ 
turn of the prodigal to his rural home is appropriately attended 
by the usual demonstrations of rural rejoicing. " They began 
to be merry." " The elder brother was in the field, and as 
he came and drew nigh to the house he heard music and 
dancing." ' But the most striking circumstances, and those 
immediately connected with religious ideas and religious so- 
lemnities, associate themselves personally with Christ. When 
he entered the city, and entered it recognized by the people as 
"a prophet," * the multitude " took branches of palm treeSy and 
went forth to meet him, and cried, Hosannah ! blessed is the 
King of Israel that cometh in the name of the Lord" ^ " And 

1 Luke vii. 32. s Matt. is. 23. 8 Luke xv. 2i, 25. 

* Matt. xxi. 11. 5 John xii. 18. 
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at the descent of the Mount of Olives, they began to rgoice 
and praise God with a loud voice, saying, blessed be the king that 
Cometh,— peace in heaven and glory in the highest." ^ " And 
Jesus entered into Jerusalem and into the temple," the people 
following liim, and " the children crying in the temple, Hosannah 
to the son of David.^'^ It was like a repetition of former 
scenes, in which patriotism and piety mingled the demonstra- 
tions of welcome to a deliverer and gratitude to God. But, 
four days afterwards, the scene changed and the end came. 
Morning by morning Jesus left the family at Bethany, and, 
walking over the Mount of Olives, " came early into the 
temple;" — at the hour, probably, of the morning sacrifice, in 
time to witness the sacred rite, and to join in its service of 
praise. " But on the first day of unleavened bread, when the 
even was come, he sat down with the twelve." ^ They assembled 
to eat the Passover. Memorable were the incidents of that 
service ; copious and wonderftil the discourse of Jesus ;* they 
were never to meet again ; the last moment at length arrivedi, 
and their intercourse on earth closed for ever ! And it ^closed 

^Al«— " WHEN THEY HAD SUNG AN HYMN, they WCnt OUt tO the 

Mount of Olives."^ "The things concerning the Lord" hastened 
to their accomplishment. That night, the Leviticai economy 
was virtually to expire. It did expire, — and it passed away.in: 
the expressive tones of the Saviour's voice, as he joined in one 
of its venerable hymns, — was aided, by it, to realize "tihe Joy 
that was set before Him," — and thus "went out" to the accojn-. 
plishment of that redemptive act, which was to awaken and 
perpetuate the " New Song " of his own dispensation. 

Judaism and Christianity overlap each other. The two "ages-" 
—the old and the new, practically coexist and intermingle for a 
time. The Apostolic Church rises in Jerusalem, is composed of 
Jews, and worships in the temple ; — it has special assemblies and 
services of its own, but it still adheres to the ancient ritual;^-**, 
it looks on its rites, indeed, with new perceptions, and joiniS in 

I Luke xix. 37. 2 Mark xi. 11. Matt. xxi. 15. 

8 Matt, xxvi. 17. 4 John xiii. xiv. xv., &c, , « Matt. xxvi. 30, 
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its Halelujahs with a new joy ; — but it does join, sharing, with 
grateful and " gladsome mind,'' 

*' Its matins duly and its even song." 

Tlie first Christians had treasures of verse already in their 
hands. The Lord had taught them the interpretation of ** the 
things written in the Law, in the Prophets, and in the psalms 
concserning himself,"^ so that in their attendance either at the* 
Synagogue or in the Temple, they could feel and understand, 
in a higher sense, the Readings of the one, and the Psalmody 
of the other. In their more private meetings for teaching and 
worship, their praise would be expressed through their ancient 
hymns, used with their new forms of thought, though uttered 
with their wonted modes of intonation. The Hellenist and 
Proselyte in the Gentile Churches, would be able in some 
degree to continue the use of the Hebrew hymns ; but to many 
of the converts these would be as new as their new fiiith ; and 
that faith itself would ask for forms of vocal utterance more 
fitted for its possessions, its certainty and its joy, than the 
superceded language of an imperfect, preparatory, and pro- 
phetic dispensation. We find, accordingly, that provision was 
made, among the other supernatural interpositions of the 
Spirit, for the new Psalmody of the Christian Church. Nothing 
can more evince the importance of praise, and the honour with 
which God has honoured it, than this circumstance. The Divine 
gift, filhng the heart and guiding the tongue of the Christian 
prophet, came forth in the form of " a psalm^*' as well as of 
" a doctrine," a tongue or an interpretation ; * the individual 
'' speaking by the Spirit," spake " in song ; " — and the rest of 
the Church, first edified by the official act, learnt, while it 
listened, the words and melody, joined in the exercise, and 
retained the gift for its own future congregational use. One 
account of the Te Deum is, that, " when Austin was baptized 
by Ambrose, while they .were at the font, they sang this hymn 
by inspiration, as the Spirit gave them utterance, and so 

1 Acts ii. 46., iii. 41. » 1 Cor. xiv. 26. 
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published it in the sight and audience of the people." Now 
this story, which the learned reject as fabulous, is precisely 
what Paul teaches, as having occurred in the primitive church. 
It had Psalms and Psalmody direct from Heaven ! The apostle 
himself had all manner of gifts, and " spake with tongues *' 
more than others, and, among the rest of his accomplishments, 
he spake in song : and he places the gift on a level with other 
spiritual exercises. " I will pray with the Spirit, and I will 
pray with the understanding ; / will sing with the Spirit and I 
Will sing with the understanding also ! " ^ As gifts were conferred 
"to profit withal," he was anxious so to use this high faculty of 
teaching by Divinely inspired hymns, as best to promote the 
edification of others. That Psalmody may subserve the highest 
purposes, — that it is intimately connected with the grace of 
Christ and the work of the Spirit,— and that Christians should 
engage in it with delight and gladness, — appears from pre- 
cepts which remain to the Church in the form of positive and 
permanent laws. " Be filled with the Sipirii^— speaking to your- 
selves in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, singing and making 
melody in your heart to the Lord."^ ** Let the word of Christ 
dwell in you richly in all wisdom, teaching and admonishing one 
another in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs, singing with 
grace in your hearts to the Lord."^ But this exercise, so 
sacred, might also be used as the expression of cheerful, 
exuberant feeling. " Is any afflicted, let him pray ; is any 
merry, let him sing! '^* Paul and Silas, though in prison and 
in the stocks, had their souls filled with deep joy, which in this 
manner got appropriate expression. " At midnight they sang 
praises unto Ood."^ They sang words prompted at the moment, — 
or some remembered Christian psalm, — or a " song of Zion," 
learnt in their youth, and rich, at once, in its new sense and 
old associations; and they sang, it is likely, as they had "heard 
and seen" in their former worship, — as was practised, pro- 
bably, in " the Churches of the Saints," and involved in the 

1 1 Cor. xiv. 15. 2 Eph. v. 18, 19. s Col. iii. 16. 

4 James r, 18. o Acts xvl. 2d, 



directions just recited — they sang " responsively," " speaking 
to themselves," and " admonishing each other," by addresses 
and answers of encouragement and hope, and with blended 
expressions of Faith and Praise. 

The last aspect which the scriptures present of " the service 
of song," is the view given in the visions of the Apocalypse. 
The vail is withdrawn, and we are admitted for a moment to 
the upper world. The scenery is Jewish ; but the spirit evan- 
gelical. The throne or mercy-seat, the sea of glass, the four 
and twenty elders arrayed in white, or priestly, robes, with 
their crowns, and harps, and vials of incense ; the many angels 
round about the throne, and the multitudes of beings in earth 
and heaven, — all this is but an enlarged idea of the temple 
service; the matter of their song, however, is the Christian 
sacrifice — the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world, 
but now living and reigning for ever and ever. The descrip- 
tion of their service involves something of the responsive or 
accumulative character. One class commences the ascription ;-^ 
a larger Continues, in more general terms, the expressions of 
praise ; a still larger, in all the outer courts of the universe, 
unite in a magnificent choral symphony; then the service 
returns to its first leaders, and is brought by them to an 
appropriate termination. The object of this vision is unques*^ 
tionably, in the first place, to embody truth, — ^to exhibit by 
emblems, the nature and results of the work of redemption, 
together with the love and adoration of the redeemed ; but, it 
is not impossible that, while the scenery is taken from the 
Jewish temple, the song may be taken from those in use in the 
Christian church ; we may have in it a specimen of what had 
proceeded from the Spirit, through the gift of utterance ; this 
worship of heaven, may be but the echo of what, for substance, 
was, at that time, daily ascending from earth. This idea is the 
more probable, from the statement in Pliny's letter to Trajan, 
that what he had discovered of the Christians was, that they 
were in the habit of meeting before day, binding themselves 
with an oath to commit no wickedness, and " singing, respon* 
sively^ a sacred hymn to Christ as to God." 
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"The Book" has now passed in rtriew before us. From 
every part of it something has been gathered beariog directly 
on " the service of song." Incidentally, we hare glanced at 
related topics, slightly noticing the poetry of the Hebrews, and . 
illustrating generally their national character. Dismissing; 
however, now, everj' thing but the theme properly before usi 
l^SAJLMODY, or sacred song, — the service of " the house ^f the 
Lord" let us notice some few of the more important of the 
subjects which the survey we have taken would seem to sug- 
gest, to illustrate, or confirm. 

I 

1. It is impossible but to be impressed, in the first place. 
With the importance which should be attached to Prmse as an 
essential part of Divine service. Except by a small body of 
Christians, it is admitted, on all hands, that Psalmody, as a 
part of public worship, is proper and becoming. There is, by 
no means, however, what there ought to be of deep impression 
of its spiritual importance, — sense of its obligation as a du^,r-*^ 
recognition of its character as a sacred and Divine thing, — and 
of its specific disctinction, as the peculiar privilege and high 
service of " the sons of God." In some churches, it is the 
only exercise in which the people take a part. They are vocal 
and active only when they sing. Yet many of them habitually 
decline it. And this, not from want of ability, — for some of 
the silent can sing well ; nor from conscious destitution or 
conscious forfeiture of the right to join, — ^for they believe them- 
selves to be Christians, — to be " alive unto God," unoppressed 
by deadly sin ; nor does it arise from any wound inflicted on 
their feelings by the accidents of the service, — for it may be 
conducted with skill, and taste, end devotional seriousness^ 
The fault springs from want of thought ; — from inattention to, 
or ignor^ce of, the importance, which God, in every age, has 
attached to praise^ — from a deficient sense of the duty itsdf^ 
as duty ;— from a want of appreciation of the claims and 
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dignity of worship, as such ; — from a low state of the spiritual 
life ; — from extreme or mistaken views of external religion : — 
or, in some worse cases, from spiritual pride, or secular, — both 
bad, each, in its effect, making it to appear as. if it was really 
thought by the individual, that a service in which any body 
might jom^ was beneath the notice of one who could *' thank 
God that he was not as other men," in respect to the richer 
either of earth or heaven ! 

To- whatever cause, however, the silence maintained by many 
Christians in the house of God is to be attributed, it is high 
time that it was broken. So far as Psalmody is neglected 
from inconsideration, it might serve to counteract that neglect, 
for the history of Praise, as recorded in the Scriptures, to be 
reviewed. Let it be remarked, how, from earliest time, the 
Spirit consecrated verse, and the pious delighted in song ;— 
how' Jehovah was thus extolled and magnified by his people ; — 
how he sanctioned the celebration, and inspired the expressions, 
of the service and psalmody of the ancient church ; — how 
" praise waited for God in Zion," and how he descended to 
receive her sacrifice, and to listen, delighted, to " the melody 
of her songs ;" — ^how he honoured the sacred service by miracle, 
and employed it in national religious revivals ; — how it bright- 
ened the return, and beautified the restoration of the captive 
Daughter of Judah; — how the Christian dispensation descended 
in song; — how Christ and his apostles sang; — how the first 
Christians were incessant in praise, its spirit within them irrepres* 
sible, jubilant ; — how the Holy Spirit miraculously prompted 
and honoured Psalmody ; — how Psalmody is a Divine and 
permanent ordinance ; — ^how the church on earth is under it 
as a law ;— how the church in heaven lives in it as her life ! 
" Oh ! that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
for his wonderful works to the children of men." " Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me bless his holy 
name," " I will bless the Lord at all times, his praise shall 
continually be in my joaouth." " O magnify the Lord with me, 
and let: ug «&:alt his name together." " Let us make a joyftil 
noise;"; ^* Serve the Lord with .gladness; come before Hi$ 
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presence with singing ; enter his gates with praise ; be thankful 
unto him, and speak good of his name." " Awake up, my 
glory ! Awake, lute and harp ; I myself will awake early." 
^^ It is a good thing to sing praises unto our God ;" — sing, " for 
it is pleasant, — praise is comely." " Alleluia ! salvation, tmd 
glory, and honour, and power, be unto the Lord our God." 
" Worthy is the Lamb that was slain." " Lift up your heads 
O ye gates ; even lift them up, ye everlasting doors, and the 
king of glory shall come in." " Thou art the king of glory, 
O Christ !" "Thou wast slain, and hast redeemed us to God 
by thy blood, and hast made us unto our God kings and 
priests." "Salvation to Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever :"—" power, and riches, aud 
wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing." 

2. Psalmody, however simple, to be performed aright must 
be performed " skUfully/* It has its principles and laws ; it is 
a thing to be taught and learnt; to be cultivated and im- 
proved ; to be enriched by knowledge, purified by taste, per- 
fected by practice. For ordinary purposes, miieh, doubtless, 
can be done by the ear. Piety, too, will often furnish the 
heart with voice and tongue, and touch the lips with instinc- 
tive grace. But piety alone cannot do everything. It will be 
the better for instruction, where science can instruct it ; and 
will lose nothing by labouring to excel, and " studying to show 
itself approved unto God." In the ministerial function^ spi- 
ritual gifts are aided by common, secular culture,^-*they are 
developed and matured by profane learning and scholastic 
discipline. By exercise and habit, skill is gained and power 
got. "Gifts" can be " stirred up," polished, preserved. Then, 
as fire, they blaze and burn; as armour, they glisten and 
pierce; as talents^ they are kept and increased. "To him 
that hath, is given." Culture secures larger donationiS. The 
original capital is doubled by diligence. The same law holds 
everywhere, as to all persons and all things. It applies to the 
people as well as to the priest — to their obligations, and giftSj 
and duties, as well as his — and especially to such as inddde 
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mental of mechanioal instrumentality, as well as moral Bim*-' 
plioity of purpose. It applies to sinqing. Of two Christians, 
or two congregations, piety being equals he, or it, will be the 
first m everythinff^-^in knowledge, action, teaching, psalmody, — 
whose piety is associated with intelligence and attention, care* 
fulness and skill, — whijse object it is, always to get the best 
conception of what is to be done, the best way of doing it, and 
then, by practice and painstaking, to do it well. When any- 
thing is to be accomplished for God or man, he will be the 
most approyed by either, who seeks to do it, not only from a 
pure and proper motive, but in the best and most perfect 
manner. 

When we thus speak of the importance of science and skill, 
it is not to be supposed that we intend to advocate that every 
individual is to learn to become an accomplished vocalist. 
There is much that may be recomtoeadfedj and much done, 
without coming in sight either of this or of any other ab- 
surdity. Congregations might be assembled for instruction 
in some of the simplest rules, and for exercise in the prac- 
tice, of part-singing. The reguliar attendants at a place of 
worship might thus come together, and might learn to sing 
those parts for which they are fitted by nature, and to ac- 
quire, in some degree, the power of self-support, regulation, 
and guidance. There is no more harm in using a tune-book 
than in using a hymn-book. Praise need not be broken or 
endangered, by '* giving out the lines" supplanting the one, 
or by the guidance of the clerk being exclusively depended 
on instead of the other. It is quite possible for the mass of 
a congregation, in all senses, " to sing with the spirit, and to 
sing with the understanding nlsa.** We advocate no intricate 
measures, no complex, artificial combinations. The simplest 
melodies, plain, sound psalm-tunes, sung by a body of pious 
and instructed persons, with taste, feeling, and practical skill, 
would produce not only the richest musical eflfect, but, through 
this, would become, eminently and effectively, " means of 
grace,"— instrumentii of instructive and sanctifying impression.. 
We want no " piptfti or tabors, harps or cymbals," to make 
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** sweet melody," if we can have this united produet of head 
and heart, — ^this associated melody of sound and soul. There 
is nothing wrong in principle, indeed, in the use of an organ, 
employed with simplicity, as a mere substratum, guide, and 
support, for the volume of voice rising from the people ;— (^ 
for filling the place with suggestifoe intonations, with hallowed, 
soothing, preparatory utterances of penitential, grateful, adora^ 
tive symphonies as the congregation is assembling. There k 
nothing wrong in this« There is much that may be useful. 
But we do not want it. We neither advocate nor need the 
ii^trumental accompaniment, if the grand human and spiritual 
organ, composed of hundreds of minds and hearts, with its 
f ttlness of power, and niceties of modulation, and variety of 
pipes, and its conscious life, intelligence, and love, will only 
Sfead forth what is in it,— " 5ibytt//y," as a thing proceeding 
from " meij,"-^" heariifyy as a duty done unto God* 

Some degree, however, of scientific instruotioai, aad some 
attention to practice and exercise, are necessary to implant 
tkose principles of judgment, to develop that taste, and to give 
t][ioae powers of execution, requisite for the discharge, in the 
best manner, of this great duty. In former times, more gene- 
r^y perhaps than now, the ignorance of clerks^ the vulgarity 
of singers, the shameless abandonment of this part of public 
warship, by those of higher rank and trained intelligence, io 
the chapter of chances, as if any thing would do for it; as if it 
was of no consequence, so long as they had their preachinig, - 
whether Grod has praise, — ^that, while the one was to them as 
music, it was no matter if to Him the other was a mockery ,-*;* 
this led, by way of natural consequence, to many sad and' 
painful results, some of which are amongst us still. Hence it 
was, and it could not but be, that the spirit presiding over and '■ 
directing public psalmody, was the prompter and patron tiot' 
only of what was indifferent, but- bad, — ^and not only of what 
wafl bad, hut woret. Hence the identification of good singlli^'' 
with great! noise,H^U that was extf-avagant, vicious, tulgd^,'! 
/7Wtf-r*-hence lights loudy irreverent tunes ;-^tbeniost^ abn^ilitd ' 
and) .Umieocssary repeats, causingj^ sometimei^i ttdiculOue'^W ^ 
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profane division of sentences ; — ^the absenise of all adaptation of 
the mode of singing to what was sung; — the most marked and 
monstrous inappropriateness between the tune and the hymn, 
the melody and the meaning; — and the aetual non-perception 
oS these things from ignorance and habit, or the faint dream of 
them only here and there. The mass of the people, nurtured 
and brought up in such an element, not knowing better from 
private advantages and culture, or public, "loved to have it 
soij", and, sympathising with the singers as " the thundering 
legion," delighted in their boisterous exhibitions^ and enjoyed 
thedr rude effects. It is no use saying that bad singing may 
not have interfered with good people's piety; — that while it 
was " pleasant" ta their undisceming senses, it may have been 
made ** profitable " too, to their happy souls, by being blessed 
of Gnod to such a result* Bepulsive exhibitions of truth — forms 
of thought and modes of illustration, which might have bred 
disgust and driven away from the precincts of the church — 
h^ye been overruled by Divine mercy for good ; but we want, 
in God's worship, not what he will overrule for the good of 
some,, but what he will bless to the benefit of many, and accept 
as ," the, reasonable service " of all. 

, ^' The service of song in the house of the Lord " may include 
not only direct praise, to which some think hymns should be 
confined, but all the exercises and emotions of the heart. The 
varied vicissitudes of the inward life may find fitting expres- 
sion, here ;*-r-the works and ways of God — the wonders of his 
universe-^the mysteries and felicities of his providential admi- 
nistration;— the great facts of onr spiritual redemption ; — the 
advent of the Ijord — his life, and death; — the previous delinea- 
tions of prophetic song ;— the subsequent discoveries of apos- 
tolic; light, revealing the invisible and foretelling the fiiture;— 
all thait faith realizes of the existant, all that hope deaires and 
expieotsi o£ ithe foretold ;'-^these things^ and such as these,- may 
all find, iUr the psaliaody of the Church, some forms of appro^ - 
priate, united utteranoew , , We are to sing^ not merelfdirecdy '- 
tapr^ise Godi biit;to:*5.edify -land >f admonish," impi^sfii- and' \ 
e3^te„ie4qh lOther aw4'.Wl»elY'eftr ^Nottoaereiy beeaustym kA^;!^ 
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but that we may feel ; not merely to present adoration, but to 
profess truth, — and so to profess it, that we may show we 
'^ glory" in it, — that ''the word of Christ dwells in us richly,"-^ 
and that, by repeated and exultant avowal, its impression on 
ourselves, and its permanency among men, may be respectively 
deepened and secured. But here again it is obvious, that for 
all this to be done well, something is required to be done for 
the doers. To throw sentiment into suitable outward forms,— 
to embody the diversified voices of the heart, in perfectly ap- 
propriate vocal expression ; and, when hymn and tune, psalm 
and song, are harmoniously matched, for a whole congrega^ 
tion to go through both, in a manner in all respects becoming 
and effective, — for all this, there requires miwca/ taste as well as 
devotional— intelligence and tact, as well as piety, in him that 
presides, selects, and leads; — and instructed skill and developed 
perception — some sense of the ideal and the beautiful, in ad-^ 
dition to the possession of religious feeling and true faith, in 
them that unite. It is quite possible for a large body of people 
to be raised, in respect to these things, to an elevation suffi- 
ciently high for all ordinary and practical purposes. With the 
rise of the mass, individual outrages may be expected to dis^ 
appear. Some persons, whose piety is unquestionable, (or 
want of that which real knowledge and intelligent culture 
would confer, offend against all decency and propriety by mak*- 
ing themselves prominently heard above others. Let them be 
instructed, and let others be instructed,«^and then, good seiise 
with good taste being developed on the one side, and munioal 
ability being acquired on the other, there would probably cease 
the motive, and the temptation to the fault complained of 
Butjbesides attempting Congregational instruction, much might 
be done in other ways. Public praise, like public prayer, 
should be the fruit and confluence of all those feelings that 
have their source and support in the domestic and private 
exercises of piety. Singing may be an agent in infant train- 
ing; it may mouldjthe soft, duetile spirit, and bring it early into 
harmony with love and truth ; it may be a means of youtMul 
impression and remembrance — an instrument of spirifaytlU 
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development in the eourse of "the nurture and admonition 
of the Ix)rd : " it may fill the nursery, the school-room, the 
house with a warm atmosphere of rosy-light, and, as it rises up 
firom happy hearts and young voices, may throw from its wings 
such golden dew-drops as shall nourish and strengthen, and 
draw forth into verdure and beauty, the seeds and buddings of 
early goodness; it may continue to be, to the members of a 
family, a daily agent in their spiritual advancement, steadfast- 
ness, and joy. There may be singing with advantage at do- 
mestic devotion, where there are numbers and ability for the 
exercise. Many Christians are exceedingly culpable and great 
losers from the meagerness and deficiencies of their daily wor-r 
ship. I refer more particularly to those eases where skill and 
attainment in the members of the household, the result of ele- 
gant aird expensive education, have conferred the power of 
accompanying, like David, daily service with daily song. 
Family worship should never be prolix, oppressive, wearisome; 
tender age on the one side, uninformed minds, it may be, on 
the other, as well as all propriety, forbid this ; but importance 
may be attached to it, and interest given, by diversified exer- 
cises, which shall make it appear short and delightful, though 
ik^y may involve a necessity for extended time. "They 
do well," says Matthew Henry, " that read ; better who read 
and pray ; but best of all who read, pray, and sing too." 
^^It is a good thing thus to give thanks unto the Lord; to 
show forth his loving kindness in the morning^ and his faithfulness 
everg night" Let the voices of servants mingle and blend 
with those of the family; let all be encouraged to unite to- 
gfether— -youth and age, authority and obedience — in glorifying 
the common " Father of all ;" — let the recurring service of the 
domestic altar be thus truly that of the " Church in the 
house;" we should have happier homes, kinder mistresses, 
better servants, — " brethren dwelling together in unity," daugh- 
ters and sisters cementing and binding and beautifying the 
whol^ ! We should have, too, the voices of those who can sing 
well, to the pleasure and advantage of visitors and friends, 
when, in the social circle, they execute pieces of secular music. 
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or the nobler works of saered eompoeers, — we should have 
their voices aiding "the service of song" in the Sanctuary; 
we should have this, naturally and becomingly, without either 
obstrusiveness or reluctance, — we should have it, asthe happy 
result of their daily and delightful home-habits, — instead of now, 
as it too often is, their only singing when it is no^ God that is 
to be glorified in his worship, nor the Church that is to the 
enriched and assisted by their gifts. 

3. The principle which distinguished the Levitical "Economy 
from the Evangelical Dispensation, — the different ^character 
which the presence or absence of this principle imparts to 
Psalmody, — ^and the practical lesson which thence arises to. the 
Christian Church, — are important to be known, observed, and 
felt. . # . 

. The Levitical Dispensation was typical and prophetic. -It 
was intended to present, as embodied in a nation, a foreshadow- 
ing of that Divine idea, which was spiritually to be realized in 
the Christian Church. The whole people were taken into 
covenant relation to God, and he symbolically descended aad 
" tabernacled" in the midst of them. The entire people Wfrre 
His. Theoretically, they were a " a kingdom of priests."*^ Bu^y 
instead of taking them all for his immediate service, he>too^ 
the first-born of each family ;« and then, instead of ithe .first- 
born, he selected and separated the tribe of Levi,^ the mem- 
bers of which were to be a sacred class, who where ojBGiciidl^ 
to perform all Divine exercises, as the representatwes vf ihe 
nation; thus, in its place, and on its behalf, theyhadi^/ito 
execute the priest's oflSice," and, while "waiting upon thrir 
ministry," to discharge for all the diversified duties of the 
holy function. .! > 

In connection with this ofiicial and representative priesthood, 
was a vast system of typical observances and symbolic rites, 
anticipating, pictorially, the sacrifice and offices of the Son .of 
God, and the spiritual blessings to be enjoyed by his Cbureh. 

1 Ex. xJx. 6. « Ex. xxii, 29. s Numb.xii. 13. 
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9y the tabenutde, tke rail, the annual atonement, the exclusion 

Jtmi tiieiioly place of all bat the High Priest, and his admis- 

:aidii only tmoe ayear ;'^*the solemn law, or '^ rigid interdiction/' 

Ithat his admission was to be ^ if or withaui blood;" the con- 

.MMlt r<epetition of the same -sacrifioes, with their ceremonial 

'paHfAbai *^ purifying the flesh," and their ritual admission to 

j!)intiCF serri^ ';*^airthese things, the writer of the Epistle to 

.the Hebrews informs us, illustratcid the ^^ better things" and 

the " better hope " of the Christian Dispensation ; and that 

^Ugf' did m^ by Ooffs intention end purpose^ for it was this 

ifliat'^Tb# Holy Ghost signified" by the institute.^ Now, 

k ftHrtket* appears, that as the High Priest typified Christ, in his 

mediatorial charaoter, passing through the vail of the visible 

■tmkY^Mf wid ministeriDg for us before Ood, — so, the Priests 

and Levites, representatively acting for " the twelve tribes," 

Jiffioially serving in their stead, embodied the idea of what the 

whbt» Hebrew people, "ceremonially," were, and what the 

iChrisftiAn Church, in all ii» parts, divisions, and numbers, 

':Wiipiritttally" was to be. Hence, in the Jewish Church, "the 

^j^rvicei of 'song;'^ like all similar services^ was representative, 

-Cfiflteial^t' typical, yioarious: large numbers of a distinct and 

Mti^ed caste were set «part to it; it was surrounded with all 

^j^oefeiblb pon»p, — enriched with every variety of expression, — 

-fradefiid With daily regularity, — and regarded as a delight ix) 

3od ancl'man. All this was done, designedly to eorpress the 

^hriitean idea, of the whole body of believers being a " a holy 

*liii9T«odo,-'«^-^** God's clergy,"' lot, or heritage,—** brought 

< High to: Him," «^havlng boldness to enter," in spiritual reality 

ijoift by personal faith, *< even into the Holiest of all," there 

;Wto oflSKT up daily sacrifices," ** acceptable to God by Jesus 

Christ." What these " sacrifices" are, — the only sacrifices that 

•<•**♦ '^JJw^erf'iitow, and which are to be oflered by all Chris- 

^iim8i*^tiexmly priesthood that thre is now in the Churchy may 

ibe thus bts^d.' %iere is the presentation of *' the body/* or 

penovt, or entire nature^ ** as a living sacrifice ;"« this li9 tft^ 

1 Heb, ix. 6—14, and x. 1—23. 

s 1 Peler I 6? • 1 Peter v. 8. 4 Rom, xii. 1. 

E 
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sacrifice of the hearty the consecration of the mind and aflfe*- 
tions, the whole vital and active being, to God's will,^— that, by 
acting constantly in accordance with it, there may be constantly 
rising up from the Christian man — from his inward and outward 
religious life — what shall seem like the ascent of fragrant incense 
towards heaven. Then, there is the sacrifice of the hand; 
benevolent activity ; charitable help ; obedience to all sorts 
of kind and generous impulses; unselfishness; Christiatt^ 
looking " benignantly on the things of others," and' not ^ duly 
and everlastingly "on their own;" — "filling the liaAfl" (a 
sacrificial phrase) with cheering, beneficent, and loving; ideeds ; 
" do good and comfnunicate for with such sacrifices God i^ well 
pleased." A And, finally, there is the sacrifice of eA^ Zij), Or, ia 
other words, " the service of song :" the whole cdng¥egatiori 
assembling together in one place, — ally equally and alike God's 
priesthood, — every voice contributing its share, and isivery S6nl 
participating the privilege, — they, " with one coh^eht,'? are to 
glorify God by " showing forth his most worthy ^prafafe.^ 
" Therefore^ let us offer the sacrifice of praise coNTiNttkLLt^ that 

is, THE FRUIT OP OUR LIPS, GIVING THANKS TO HIS NAM^."* ' 

The proper understanding of the principle we have lafflriiifed; 
^nd of the sort of correspondence which it behoves us tt'^Iobk 
for between the Jewish and Christian Dispensations, is bf tkit 
importance, alike, to some points of speculative truth, 'ianll'^l^ 
gome others of ecclesiastical order and ritual ob^erVstric^. 
Human priesthoods are no more. There is one " ApoWler a'flfl 
High Priest of our profession, Christ Jesus,"^— and "t&feis 
hone other but he." All true, spiritual Christians are ^^ifefet^, 
whose services are accepted through Himl Th^r6 is ritji^dd^ 
of Christian priests. Sacerdotal duties aiid sa<^er(idtal di!^ 
tinctions,— -Levitical orders and official religioti, liaVie-'pfe^M 
away. . Ministers, bishops, elders, paStori^, fl^ateoti&, ' di^^fe^r 
whatever name they maybe known—o^ccrs fbr thfel'^6v^'- 
ment and instruction of the Chtirch— ihbrfe afe^^^Mt' sd U 
wdirship, Man no longer acts for mail ; nb hiihiitii'biJnl^^oM^s W 

I Heb. xiii. 16. « H^t. ^lii. 15. 3 Heb, iii, 1. 



b^tpyeea. God and his ereatqres^—^transacting the concerns, and 
representing the : persons, of one or many — the individual or 
tlie, i^i^titud^. The clergyman or minister does not act /or 
|;he people?^ bi\t with them. In the Christian temple none are 
i^xeludedfrom offering sacrifice. ^^ Ml have access, through 
one Spirit, unto the Father/* i The proper idea of the priestly, 
yicarioii^s, official worship, of the Jewish Church, finds, there- 
fi^irq,. its realization, not in any similar sacerdotal orders of 
CH^isti,^ Pontiff^, priest, or Levite, but first, in the exclusive, 
xeal High Priesthood of Christ, and then, in the universal 
pajcti^patipi^ of a spiritual priestly function by Christians. 
IJhe repult ia, iXK relation to Psalmody ^ that while, in the Jewish 
Church, it was official and representative^ it is to be in the 
C<hi?}stifui Church, emphatically Congregational. All the 
fEiithJ^id, withqut exception, — the entire mass of the Christian 
f^mi9onality, equally with any official persons, — are possessed 
/pf the privilege, endowed with the right, and called to the 
duty, of celebrating " the service/' and swelling " the song/' 
^i^.^The official and splendid ceremonial of the Jewish ser- 
vice, in the discharge of which so many persons were 
qpns^t^iitly engaged, naturally admitted of the music of 
p<axticular psalms having a distinct and specific character, 
praise xm the temple might, with propriety, be artificial and 
.elaborate. A psalm might be divided into parts, arranged 
for various voices, each part have its appropriate musical ex- 
Ipres^ion^ and individuals and companies might be trained and 
qualified for its effective performance. Each piece might be 
ar^fiho^tej:. or longer anthem, with its solos, duets, quartets, 
/^\s^\x^^.^^ The music thus fitted to a psalm would fit nothing 
jabe. The Christim congregational service is altogether an- 
Hjkthi^r thipg; and hence^ the Christian psalm-^w« has to be 
i^aptedtp another and different idea. It is for tye use of 
t\^ whpl^ hody," the mass and the multitude, whose function 
i;^ ift: vppfilly t|0 v^or^hip^ but who cannot, as a whole, be equal 
to >tl?(^.^x^ttti9n. of, r elaborate coinpositions. The congrega- 

, I 1 Eph. ii. 18,. and Heb. x. 19—22. 
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tional tune muBt be a melody adapted to all the verses of tb^ 
same hymn^ and to all hymns of the same character ; for thus 
only can the true Ler^^cal idea be realized, and God's spiritual 
priesthood a/Z unite in the harmonious public presentation of 
his praise. 

; Not that, in principle, everything approaching the elaborate 
in composition, or the official in character, needs to be excluded 
from Christian communities. If a society of " believers,^' t0 
use a New Testament term, are so instructed and able that 
they can, as a church, competently execute the higher forms of 
musical composition, there is no principle to forbid them doing 
BOf^etther in companies, for their private, though social, solace 
and refreshment, — or, as a whole, in their public worship, and 
iar th^ir general edification. On the sapposition or conditions 
expressed, such serrices would entirely accord with the ii/pe in 
the one Testament, and the precept in the other. The whole 
diurch would discharge the priestly function— the belie verd, as 
a body, by " spiritual songs," would be seeking to "edify" and 
'V admonish " each other. ^ Or, to go still further, if some few 
individuals eminently endowed with musical power, and regard- 
ing that power as a spiritual gift to be employed for God,-^juit 
^ the gift of utterance, in teaching or prayer, is a gift for the 
profit and advantage of the church,—- if such were to employ 
their gift with the same object, this sort of official service might 
legitimately be justified, not by the model of the Levitioal 
institute, but by that of the Apostolic Church. The natural 
endowments of mental vigour, argumentative skill, Ic^eal 
discrimination, eloquent speech, fertile fancy, with every other 
commanding attribute of power and person, become spiriiml 
"when adorning a soul spiritually alive; and ai*e acceptable 
<alike to God and his people, when, in simplicity and sincerity, 
ihey are held in trust and deroted on the altar to the glory of 
the One and the good of the other. In the same way {^aul 
lmngjudge)y *' he that hath a psalm," as well as " he that hath 
^-doctrine," may have, a gift to be held and exerdsed for GodiV* 
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If tttcli persons were occasionally to employ these powers, in a 
way which sueh persons only could, — properly regulated, the 
ijervice might be one strictly religious, ai^ prove a " means of 
grace," and " a time of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord." Truth would be given forth ; scriptural ideas and ex^ 
pressions illustrated ; new views imparted and explained ; 
deeper and diviner emotions realized ; and most blessed and 
permanent effects produced. There is no difference in prin- 
laple, when exercised thus by Christian persons and with pure 
purpose, between the eloquence of song and the eloquence of 
speech. True, the one may be abused — but so may the other ; 
both are alike liable to perversion, to be turned from their 
object, and to be employed as instruments of voluptuous relL- 
^ionism. Where preaching is disproportionately exalted-*- and 
especially when the preacher is like a strolling star, tempting 
benevolence with the promise of pleasure — ^the man is to many 
<mly ^* as one that hath a lovely song and a pleasant voice, and 
can play well upon an instrument ; " ^ alas ! sometimes he is 
gradually so affected by bad influences, as to become, though 
perhaps unconsciously, as much a mere performer, as his 
hearers are the mere admirers of his song. The same thing 
jof course might be done with the other gift. But if th<ere be 
^uth in New Testament teaching, it need not be so. It might 
be quite the contrary. If we were only good enough, — ^worthy 
of the blessing, and willing and able to use and improve it ^'as 
in God's sight/' — it might do us no more harm than the " new 
«ong " does to the perfect in the upper world. Talents and 
tongues, prophecy and knowledge, were all abused to the 
\3stean object of personal display,-— but they were not given for 
Jthat ; they were donations of the Redeemer for higher ends. 
. /It was not inevitable that they should be desecrated ; nor is it 
''fio with the ability to sing^ though both agent and auditor must 
vtfVer remember that it, in common with all gifts, must be 
[guided by serious principle in the exercise, to keep it from the 
perib that may Ibllow its abuse. '^ Singing," as an instrumeii.t 
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of spiritual iinpre89ioo».a8 a solace and a jo.y,^8 forthe ''.edffi,^ 
cation '* of the charoh ; it is not an ordinance, lor couvertii^g 
the world. As the c]|arch becomes more pure, p^e^^^^pirifi^ 
—-deeper and richer in feeling and experi^iic^'Tn'lligh^ .^;v 
vanned in the Divine life*-*nearer to heaven ip aJr| iij^i^ial^tMd,^^ 
-^reflecting, the lights and at home in the atmo^pl^r^qf Ji^i^^ 
wofld of oeaaelesd and endless song^^SiOng ite^f ^\\%^^E}^f 
forn^ may be used by it through its gifted meiflVerijjjipt pn^y. 
M'ithout injury, but with as much real and,spiri||\i4 gppd, ^ 
was. ever. accomplished by any great sermon iJiftt was^^y;^ 
preibched, or any "eloquent orator" that ever Uvj^4,.,,. „. . .^^ 
Thereat thing is to he good. It is the good thi^j)fpr^|lL){^ 
' — the good that sing. "Praise is comely— ;/br t^ W^M^''' 
" Who ehall ascend into the hill of the Lord, who,sl)§ll,;fJ^^(j|f 
ift his holy place? " Whose is the privilege "to ^^jfi^f^ 
nnto Him with psahns, and to 'come before his pre^iv^^||^ 
singing ? ", " He that hath clean hands and a jour^ AeaT^/^.Tft^ 
waiketht^righifyiiTi^rjDorketh righteousnesf ; in whosie.^jff^ ft 9!ife 
perison is contemned, hut mho honoureth them thatfeqr tfififyf(4^l^ 
Thifef is "the man whom thou chooseth, and ca^3ef;t,^)fcp,|ap{^ 
ppoach unto thee; who seeketh, and who seeth thy ff^qj^^Q 
God of Jacob." ^ Here is the grand practical le^soi^.frPff^ t)^ 
prfefeent topic. To be religious, to have tru^' faith, to r^jspu^rfi 
kk hearty and lip, and life, — this is the preparation ^tl^^ 9^9fff!fl 
prerequisite, for "the service of song," "To the jgiuriVfcpU 
things are pure." To the holy in life, the spiritual inifjh^aGts 
ter, there might be found a blessing in all praise, ^i^plfl^ 
forms or elaborate services, — airs like the first ton^Sfpfiii^iilffet 
hood, or anthems like the peeling th^nder of the^IWSi-T-migjh^ 
alike be used with simplicity a^d acceptf.pce»rr-f insight dj^f^i^ 
upon the heart like the " dew of Hermon/' ot.b^^^ce itfor^arf^ 
batlie and war.; "The g^rvice <xf,.sQng".:is notJor^the^ipMR 
tiding in Ms ^in )= it is not _for the unbeHeveirk.4he |ungpdly» »^h^ 
tinjustv the proudj the malignant^ tb^s^J^h,:.4ihfe mfi^^ Hi^, 
ifii motl {fei^ . ithe^ prodigali ' while ; iuipkco^i^rfced , ,^di fi*r, , f^;t4jw 
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liardened' all^ Itaij^tiitent,' the fettered slave of the world and 
ae flesli;^^ l^ etfptttii by the deVil at his will ; "~all these, by 
ebtitritfcnt' ttAd ti^kris, by^ feith in Christ and return to God, 
may pdsa^ throti^ ^ procew that shall capacitate and prepare 
Ifeemfti^ the high service: but 9anctifi(id aflTections and esta- 
Wisfeed hblSftfefiS atie the " robe and adorning " of God's priest- 
E6bd,To^tlli§' regular discharge of their sacred fmicticm. The 
diad itt sitt/Hh^ seiisuaLand corrupt, — •* what have thmfto 
ib '^ idipeiik God's praise, any more than <* to teaeh his -sta^ 
tbfe?" * The wickedest man may listen to preaching^*^ 
may be appeialed to and addressed, that he may be warned or 
^ifj_but ioiwe movement of spiritual Kfe, some spark of 
" gtabe in the heart," is necessary to enable any man to smg^-^ 
tlA'^rtg' i«- 'all' act of acceptable worship. The sinnerinay'be 
8ilafe6tea by the ptaiifes of the Church—" his heart may siiiite 
hfen7')scft'hfe attempts to take its language on his lip9,^-«o far 
**sihging^ may imprtfss^ and arouse the conscience ; butj -An* 
SiiAdl MckeiMes^ and Tiahitual sang in the house oftheLordy b a 
monstK)U!J union, tvhich, while persisted in, can only harden 
thi^hii'man heart fetnd provoke the Divine displeasure. ^ Will 
i^ro'ati' lii'Ock God V It is terrible to think that there may be 
thfe" appearance of this ;— more terrible, perhaps, to know thai 
it* feahnot be. " Be not deceived, — Ood is not deceived." The 
writoer tiiay sih^,'btit it cannot be mistaken for the spontaneous 
«i^presiwon df lojfalty and love. The idea is fearful ,of his 
cellebratirig perfectiouji' which he is for ever turning against 
bltili^if: mt!f(^^ ^hich may change to wrath; patience and 
fiit^b^arance, which lie tnay possibly exhaust; reetitudej that may 
i^^il air ahnigttinessthat nvay crnsh^ him ; — that he honours 
?ft - song^ i iSatiout i^koB^' salvation he will not accept 4-— jodus 
ffi'Wi*vtfe?isin-^hioh he ttBLii hfave no spiritual sympathy ;.> a^*- 
ffei^tedi' to \V(M^i&, ^he Wessddness of a' world he' will Bi9T«^ 
eriier'i^aM^aeiS^rib6& th^'fapproatebirig adveiit of a Judged "^mk^ 
4ill a^tt^ tiibir'W^- thfe bi^htntefin of hii iappearJancer^^nd 
Wfcfst^ Ifhn'J^litfa' Hfhe^ >bi»fetiftfr »ytf f W^ 'ihouthit^^ »>/Is would' Willingly 
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have been spared this language. To otter it is '^ tlie hiirden of 
the Lord.'- It is entirely Mn^ptoral, howerer, in fhonght and 
phnMeoIogy, thu9 to speak. The aentcnees are mmi^y terms aikd 
tcmclMa of New Testament truth. And theyhesr directly on 
ottr present theme ;— for far more terrible must be HpHservfcie 
and Gfeless song, amid the breathing splendour^ ie^nd m fbe 
spiritual serricesy of the Christian churoii, than iatheTdwIih 
temple with its dim light, and dark shibdows/and ^.ciurnal (!t^ 
ittMdmeifts/-^ Yet iBFven then, to the formal tad ikithles^w^ 
sMpper, God's rebuke and complaint are piercing:' ^I hlH^, 
I despise yonr 'feast day^; I will not smell in your iolaidil 
assomMiesV ^sike awatf from me the noise of fowh^ngii f&r 1 
mSrnot hear the fnelody of your viols." ^ Thlb Htdgy%\^, iind 
«^wteit is like unto it," in the first chapter of bl^ Is" id- 
dressed^ it is true, to the very toieked^ who damd'^l^ bypocri^f 
before God, and pretended to hotionr him '#ltb^iaci'ifi<^ hiA 
song ; but it involves a principle applicable to all. The otber 
side of it, — ^the converse to that exhibited by the prophet, — 
might be thus stated : — Holy Character^ in its entireness and 
perfection, will^come to its fitting and full utterance in the 
psalmody of heaven, — but the principle and beginnings of it 
must exist here, to qualify a man for the psalmody of earth. 
Thus everything illustrates our last lesson. The great thing 
is to be good. The singer should Mmself b^ a true song. 
His mind ^nd heart, his reason and passions, his' inward and 
oiitw^d life, should all be in harmony: with eaiah ^^efi mmI 
liis whole nature should be in harmony, witk God'a. .;Sy«r^ 
day and bour, every act and utterance, aUowng. foj^^^uonsmdr 
abjie human infirmity, s|)puld flow onwards a.^d .j^isie ifp aj^jbh§ 
verses and words of a Divine psalm. This is. ,tlie xpelo^j^ tl^ 
God best loves. The accordant, harmonioup moveijQ.ents of the 
virtuous univjBrse give forth an unintermittedjScjng of infiiiite 
grandeur^ sweetness and force, of whicb God is. the sole anq 
ceaseless auditor, and to which he is ever Hsteniiig, deligliteH^I 
tel us aspir^ w bfear our part in that glorioiSan tliem.' Whteiii 
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men tire vecraeiled to Ood by thd faith of Christ^^when, 
sanctified by the Spirit, tiiey '* appear bdbre Him" in *'the 
beaa^ of holiness/' and >^ walk vkh Him in peaee and equity," 
— ^then are advances made towards the realization of the pic- 
ture, in which the prophet pourtrays the ultimate and ever- 
lasting complacency of Ood in his church; — a prediction in 
itself of exquisite beauty, but whicli invests our present thenoe 
with incomparable magnificence. It comes to it as if it were 
the last hope for the mind labouring for expression to enun- 
ciate and embody some boundless thought ;— in " the serviee 
of song " could alone be found what might adequately inti- 
mate the exquisiteness and depth of infinite delight ! — ^** Sing, 
O daughter of Zion ; be glad and rejoice with all thine heart." 
'' The Lord thy God is in the midst of thee; He wiUr^oice 
over thee with joy ; He will rest in his love. He will 

REJOICE OVER THEE WITH SINGING!"^ 
1 Zeph. iii. 14, 17^ 



%* Not wishing to impose upon or exhaust patience by farther remarks, 
the dis^nfieion has been closed at a point which gives to it a sort of complete^ 
Mfis, by terminating in a practical i^peal. ThrtH of four other seotionsy 
however, were projected, but cannot be introduced. " The service of song 
in the house of the Lord,'' from its tnie nature,— from that of which it must 
be the voice and the exponent, from its intended uses, its abuse, and 
perversion, — connects itself with almost everything in theoretic and practical 
religion, — with dogmatic Theology, Church systems, the great Apostacy, 
{he Protestant Reformation, Modem habits, hopes, apprehensions, &c. I 
had purposed" adverting to several of these matters,— to have shown, how 
impossible it is to sing about some things, and how impossible, if some others 
be true, to sing at all ; how thought and work are oilen both song and 
worship, and h«r the q[>iriKjf^ Christianity enobles these ; how the antiquities 
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of primitive and Patristic times show the gradual cormptioii of Psalmody^ 
till it changed its character, usurped rights, intercepted blessings, and did 
mischief; how the uses and power of it were often illustrated by the 
Reformers and their followers ; how some churches, thinking the extreme of 
wrong to be right, (which it seldom or never is.) went to an extreme in 
rejecting and depreciating this service ;— with some other kindred topics. 
It is not likely that I shall ever pursue these subjects now ; I may have done 
something, however, by merely indicating them, to direct the thoughts and 
reading of some young but reflective reader,— and with this hope I part 
company, and, with a hearty God speed, wish him well on his way through 
the world before him. May " the joy of the Lord be his strength ;*' May 
'' the statutes of the Lord be hU song in the house of his pilgrimage !" 
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